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LAST WORDS ON SHELLEY. 


Some critics of my Life of Shelley—the reviewers, if I remember 
rightly, in The Times, the Atheneum, and the Quarterly Review— 
noticed with some surprise or regret the fact that I nowhere 
attempted to give a general view or estimate—a “ synthesis”’ as one 
of them called it—of Shelley’s character, and genius, and work in 
literature. My reserve in this respect was of course not the result 
of accident; I felt, and still feel, that such deliberate reserve was 
right and wise. The writer of a short study may legitimately 
present a view in which generalisation has done its full work; he 
may reduce what is complex to a simple conception, and arrange a 
mass of various details under some dominant idea. But such ought 
not to be the procedure of a biographer, certainly not of a biographer 
whose aim is to paint a portrait, following at however great a 
distance those masters who have painted portraits in the great 
style. His synthesis must be implicit, and if it be present every- 
where in a vital way, he will do well to leave it so, and allow others, 
if they please, to make it explicit. His general conception guides 
and governs his work from first to last, but at each moment he seems 
wholly occupied with the endeavour to set down faithfully the 
colours and the lines which he sees while his eyes are fixed upon 
some part of the object before him. It is his desire to show a living 
creature and not an abstraction of the intellect ; to display the opal 
with all its mingling hues, its luminous shadows, and cloudy bright- 
nesses ; to paint the pigeon’s neck and all its shifting dyes, change- 
ful with every stir of life. For the interpretation of human character 
an anecdote may be more valuable thana theory. Dead facts on 
the one hand and abstract ideas on the other are the Scylla and 
Charybdis of the biographer; between them lies his difficult way, 
in the flow of reality and living truth. 

I had, to be sure, my own notion of Shelley, but whether 
it be philosophical enough to deserve the name of a synthesis 
I cannot say; it certainly had its origin in no partial survey 
or incomplete analysis of the facts. I thought of Shelley— 
so we all think of him—as a man of extraordinary sensitiveness 
and susceptibility, susceptibility above all to ideal impressions ; 
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and I further thought of him as instinctively craving some- 
thing to balance his own excessive sensitiveness, something to 
control his mobility of feeling, something to steady his advance and 
give him poise. A law he needed, but a law which should steady 
his advance, not one which should trammel his advance or hold him 
in motionless equilibrium. Coming at a time when the ideas of the 
Revolution were in the air, he found what served him as a law in 
those ideas, as declared by their most eminent English spokesman, 
William Godwin. A lyrical nature attempting to steady its advance 
by the revolutionary abstractions—such was Shelley. And _ his 
work in literature represents on the one hand his own mobile tempera- 
ment, his extraordinary sensitiveness and marvellous imagination, 
and on the other hand the zeit-geist, the spirit of 1789, as formulated 
by Godwin ina code of morals, rigid, passionless, and doctrinaire, 
yet containing a hidden fire, and glowing inwardly with ardent 
anticipations. The volumes of Political Justice were thus for Shelley 
at once a law and a gospel. 

By his temperament and constitution Shelley was little disposed 
to acquiesce in traditional and conventional ways of thought, pre- 
sented to him, as these were in his own household, in a fashion 
which lacked real charm and inspiration. There lay in his instinc- 
tive feelings enough that was peculiar or singular to draw his 
understanding sideways from the paths of use and wont. What 
attracts the average boy did not attract Shelley; and when his 
feelings were driven into opposition, it was natural and indeed 
inevitable, that his intellect should go hand in hand with his feelings 
to interpret and justify them. Persecuted by the swarm of young 
marauders at Eton, he was driven in upon himself. Loosened from 
the moorings of traditional belief, if he ever had such moorings, he 
was prepared to accept a new gospel, and precisely at this moment 
Godwin’s remarkable book fell into his hands. Many of us probably 
could tell, each from his own experience, how some one author or 
some one book, coming to us at a fortunate moment in youth, has 
been a key to unlock for us the mysteries of existence ; how it has 
been to us the revelation sole and single of wisdom ; how it has fed 
our highest feelings and shaped our desires and our resolves, Some 
of us have found in Wordsworth such a master, some perhaps in 
Carlyle, or Goethe, or Browning, or Newman, or George Eliot, or 
Emerson, or Comte; and even when the hours of single-hearted 
devotion have passed and we come under other influences and wander 
hither and thither, we yet cherish a peculiar gratitude, a loyalty, a 
piety towards him who was the inspirer and master of our youth. 
Such a master and inspirer Shelley found in the author of Political 
Justice. 

Wherein lay the extraordinary attraction of Godwin’s philosophy 
for Shelley ? No two men could be less like each other than the 
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sensitive, enthusiastic disciple, and the elderly philosopher who had 
schooled his temperate feelings, as far as might be, into a monotony 
of calm. How was it that Godwin came to wield a tyrannous power 
over Shelley’s understanding? The answer is that Godwin’s philo- 
sophy brought to Shelley something which his imagination de- 
manded, and something which was needful to his character. Godwin 
with his abstract principles made a clean sweep of tradition and all 
the accumulated treasures and all the accumulated lumber of the 
past ; these same principles, viewed as the foundation of a new 
human society, authorised boundless hopes for the future. It 
suited Shelley’s imagination to have an open space, a vast 
clearing wherein to erect its visionary splendours, a vacant 
heaven wherein to build the palaces of cloudland. But besides 
this, the fact that Shelley experienced all the troubles of an eager, 
never-satisfied heart, predisposed him to accept as a counterpoise 
to his own disturbing passions a philosophy so strict in its ideal 
of duty, so free from the riot of temperament and the consequent 
relapse into depression, as was the doctrinaire system of Godwin. 
Nothing is expressed more frequently or more forcibly in Shelley’s 
poetry than his ecstacy in the approach and his anguish in the pass- 
ing of delight. The flux and vicissitude of emotion is the ever- 
recurring subject of his song. We are as clouds “ that speed and 
gleam and quiver” across the midnight noon, and soon night closes 
round and they are lost. We are as lyres— 


‘« Whose dissonant strings 
Give various response to each varying blast, 
To whose frail frame no second motion brings 
One mood or modulation like the last.”’ 


In the “ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” it is the thought of the 
sudden apparition and then the sudden withdrawal of the ideal light 
which gladdens and saddens the poet’s heart. Now Godwin’s philo- 
sophy, while on the one hand it was a chariot from which Shelley’s 
wild-eyed hopes could lean forward to drink the wind of their own 
speed, was on the other hand an intellectual counterpoise to his 
excitable temperament. It seemed to give fixity, or at least the 
calm of a sublime law, to the flux of circumstance and the tumult 
of passions. It was a doctrine of the reason, a code of duty, 
and at the same time an evangel of hope. What more or what 
better could Shelley desire than a creed which, while it gave larger 
scope and range to the emotions, brought them under a glorious 
law, and delivered them from the pain and passion of all merely 
egoistic or personal feeling ? 

And Shelley did in truth find something to steady him in God- 
win’s philosophy; it became a kind of pole-star, lending a guid- 
ance to his erratic course. To it and to his ideals he continued in 
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essentials true through all the years of his life, if inconstant in not 
a few of his affections and admirations. This was not wholly ill for 
Shelley. But how much better it were if instead of throwing hin. 
self for support and sustenance on a system of abstract doctrines, he 
had thrown himself upon the facts of life and tried to get into close 
and fruitful relation with reality. Such a rigid, doctrinaire system 
of thought as that of Godwin tends as much as anything can to 
seclude one from the direct and faithful teaching of experience, 
And how dull and clumsy a teacher is the closet philosopher when 
compared with that infinitely quick and subtle doctor, life! Throw 
yourself upon life, and you are touched by truth on every side and 
in the finest ways. View life through the loopholes of a philo- 
sophic fortress, and you get at best certain gross and obvious lessons 
of wisdom. These abstractions have a rigidity about them which 
will not allow them to work cunningly into character. How fortu- 
nate it is when an emotional and imaginative nature can steady itself 
by the slow discipline of reality rather than by the clumsy support 
of certain abstractions, half of which perhaps are rotten props! This 
wiser way was Shakespeare’s and was not Shelley’s. But through 
his quick sympathies and through a few trumpet-tongued utterances 
of life the truths of human existence did in fact reach Shelley ; in 
spite of Godwin’s theories, which hedged him in, the pain and the 
joy of events and of living relations with men and women touched 
him and by degrees matured his mind. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen has traced some of the effects produced by 
Godwin’s philosophy on Shelley’s imaginative creations. The fact 
of Godwin’s influence was noticed long since. In an early review of 
Shelley’s poetry which has hitherto escaped notice, one published 
during his lifetime in an obscure and short-lived journal,‘ the fact 
is commented on with considerable ability, and from a hostile point 
of view. 

** Tt does not strike us us a task by any means difficult to colour the cold 
speculations of Godwin with the language of poctry, though we think such 
subjects would be avoided by a poetical mind. ‘That a state of society may be 
imagined in which men will be ‘kingless, and tribeless, and nationless,’ we 
admit, and even feel that the conception has an imposing and sublime appear- 
ance, in the same way that the idea of utter desolation is sublime; but we must 
remember that these notions are put forward by Mr. Shelley with avowed 
admiration of the consequences he expects to result from their being applied to 
the test of experience. Now we must continue to believe that such views are 
likely to lessen the exercise of the domestic charities; that when no adequate 
object is offered to the affections, they will, being left without support, droop 
and die in the heart. We believe that man’s duty here is something different 
from comparing phantoms with phantoms; and that whatever his talents, or 
whatever his professed object may be, no man is justified in giving to the world 
wild and crude notions, the first effect of which, if reduced to practice, would 
be the overthrow of all existing institutions and the substitution of a waste and 

(1) ‘Critical Remarks on Shelly’s (sic) Poetry,” in the Dublin Magazine, vol. ii. 
(July—December, 1820), p. 393. 
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ot of men are to be protecting angels.” 

7 The objections to Shelley’s poetical interpretation of Godwin’s 
4 doctrines could hardly be better expressed in few words by a deter- 
” mined adversary. Mr. Leslie Stephen has drawn out the indictment 
” at length. But I am not aware that any one has shown, though it 
: has been often referred to, how powerfully Godwin’s book, Political 
0 Justice, influenced Shelley’s life and conduct. No one can under- 


stand aright either Shelley’s poetry or his life who has not formed 


? some acquaintance with the master’s teaching so faithfully translated 
, by the disciple into action and into song. 

: The words “ political justice” express a great tendency, and in 
; some respects an admirable tendency of the Revolution and revolu- 
, tionary thinkers. It means that politics, and in general the dealings 
of men with one another, should be regulated not by a shallow 
expediency but by the deeper expediency of justice; it means that 
: politics and the social order should be moralised. But what is 
t 


morality ? With Godwin it is simply the application of reason to 
. life. We bring with us into the world, according to Godwin, no 
rule of right, no innate ideas, no tendencies to good or evil. If we 
learn the truth we shall certainly do the right; we cannot but yield 
to the force of the stronger argument. If ever we do evil, it is be- 
cause our knowledge is imperfect or because there is a fallacy in 
our logic. Morality in a high sense is possible for him alone who 
has a wide perception of truth and a fully enlightened understanding. 
And in proportion to a man’s enlightenment he must of necessity 
be virtuous, because he comes under the influence of motives which 
leave him no choice but to act aright. Error and ignorance are the 
sources of all vice; vice, indeed, is but a form of error, and virtue is 
merely knowledge transformed into act. The first duty, therefore, 
of one who is himself a virtuous being and desires to make other 
men good must be to wage war by argument against ignorance, 
prejudice, and error, and to spread by all fuir means a knowledge of 
the truth. 

Imagine such ideas as these coming into contact with the mind 
of a boy of fervid temper, and possessed of considerable argumen- 
tative ability. They would forthwith transform him into an intel- 
lectual combatant, a militant young apostle. He must instantly 
address himself to attack the prejudices and ignorances of his fellows 
and to gain converts for the truth. If the victim of prejudice 
happen to be some fair being of another sex than his own, the task 
of dissipating her cloud of error may be at once an act of virtue and 
an exquisite delight. But even the head of a collegiate house or a 
bishop on the bench, though deeply benighted in ignorance, is not 
unworthy of enlightenment, and the mistaken man must at last 
yield to the stress of triumphant logic. When Shelley became a 
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propagandist of ideas at Eton, when he entered into what he styled 
a“ polemical correspondence” with Felicia Browne, or Harriet 
Grove, or Harriet Westbrook, or Elizabeth Hitchener, when he 
assailed this or that clerical stranger with sceptical argument, when 
he distributed the Oxford pamphlet which led to his expulsion from 
University College, he was only acting out, according to his lights, 
the first principles of Political Justice. 

Many are the errors and prejudices of mankind, but, according 
to Godwin, the two giant impostures which have demoralised the 
human race are religion and government. “Error is principally 
indebted for its permanence to social institution.” Political govern- 
ment is “that brute engine which has been the only perennial cause 
of the vices of mankind.” ‘ We cannot hesitate to conclude univer- 
sally that law is an institution of the most pernicious tendency.” 
Religion is “ in all its parts an accommodation to the prejudices and 
weaknesses of mankind,” and therefore it exists by its sufferance of 
vice. We are forbidden by true philosophy to indulge wrath or 
indignation against any human creature, for all act necessarily, and no 
one can be other than heis ; but if it were permitted us to be enraged, 
we might indeed feel a boundless rage against kings and priests. 
In general the idea of authority, whether temporal or spiritual, was 
abhorrent to Godwin ; virtue is the recognition of reason in all our 
thoughts, words, and deeds, and if we substitute authority for reason 
we lapse from virtue and expose ourselves to every possibility of 
wrong-doing. To war against authority as such is therefore a duty 
of the virtuous man. 

It is only surprising that Shelley, inspired by such ideas, boy as 
he was and full of impetuosity, did not dash himself more violently 
against the rule and order of society. The conviction, derived also 
from Godwin, that the advance of men towards perfection is a long 
and a slow process, came to temper his extravagance of hope and 
desire. Perhaps at the present day we are likely to do some injus- 
tice to Shelley viewed as the militant champion of ideas. We have 
been so much occupied with the natural history of human beliefs, 
we have come to accept so fully the doctrine that every creed and 
every form of society corresponds with some general condition of the 
human mind, and is a natural product, as we say, of the organism 
and its environment, that we find absolute truth nowhere, and 
nowhere absolute falsehood. And so we recognise each form of 
belief as natural in its time and place, and find it almost impossible 
to make a relentless, unqualified attack on any widespread faith. 
But such was not the revolutionary point of view. Shelley, with 
Godwin for his guide, viewed all beliefs from the dogmatic stand- 
point of the reason. In Political Justice he had found truth absolute ; 
the popular beliefs were superstitions more or less gross, but all 
untrue ; and since truth and knowledge are the sources of virtue, 
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and ignorance and error are of the nature of vice, the young cham- 
pion was urged forward by his highest thoughts and purest feelings 
to do battle against the darkness that lay around. 

The philosophical system of Godwin, while it cuts at the roots of 
all natural piety, could have no attraction for one who was low- 
thoughted or a mere lover of self. Its seductive power lay in the 
fact that it set up a standard of duty far loftier and far stricter than 
that recognised by the average man, while at the same time it 
sapped the instinctive religion of the heart. Self was to become 
nothing ; reason with each of us was to be all in all. But not only 
was self to become nothing, filial piety, personal reverence, the 
bonds of friendship, the vows of love, gratitude to a benefactor, 
were to be transcended as unworthy the votary of reasona—or rather 
they were to be opposed, crushed, set at nought, for friendship, 
filial piety, regard to pledges and promises, gratitude, are of the 
nature of vice. What magic, Godwin asks, is there in the word I? 
My benefactor! It was my benefactor’s duty to serve me, or it was 
not. If it was his duty, I am under no obligation to him; but if 
it was not his duty, I am compelled by reason to condemn his con- 
duct. My father and my mother! Why should the accident that 
aman and woman brought me into the world, possibly through no 
high’sense of duty, nor in compliance with the dictates of reason, 
why should this constitute a peculiar claim on my obedience or affec- 
tion? Asa son I have indeed special opportunities of being useful 
to them, and it may be right to use those opportunities ; but if my 
reason informs me that my services are more useful to the species 
when bestowed elsewhere, those services are in no sense due to my 
parents. Shelley viewing his father—the dull, pompous country 
squire—from the standpoint of reason, could not place him high in the 
ranks of human beings. Why venerate one who, regarded impar- 
tially, was the reverse of venerable? As to the gratitude supposed 
to be due to a father, gratitude, according to the law of reason, is a 
vice. ‘TI will try the force of truth on that mistaken man,” wrote 
Shelley, with a magnanimous sense of superiority to a father who 
was not a votary of reason. And having on one occasion tried its 
force, he found that his father’s arguments were ‘“ equine ”—those 
of a headstrong horse. Why venerate an old horse? It is to the 
credit of Shelley’s nature that in spite of the teaching of Political 
Justice his letters to his father were in general respectful, courteous, 
and conciliating. 

Shelley’s seeming tolerance of vice has surprised and shocked 
some persons who gladly do honour to his genius. Not many weeks 
after his marriage his closest friend made an attempt to mislead the 
child-wife, Harriet, during her husband's absence. A breach of 
friendship naturally ensued. But a few months pass; the parted 
comrades meet in London; Shelley with no difficulty restores the 
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wrongdoer to his regard and reintroduces him to Harriet. Again, 
late in life Shelley was informed by Byron of certain monstrous 
accusations brought against him. The charge of cruelty shocked 
him and called forth an outbreak of indignation ; but he speaks, and 
that in a letter to his wife, of infidelity to the marriage bond as 
though it were no crime but at worst an “error.’”’ In these instances 
Shelley merely acted and spoke as a faithful disciple of the master 
who had taught him, as he says, all of virtue and of knowledge. For 
what is vice? It is, according to Godwin, no more than an intel- 
lectual error, a mistaken calculation of consequences. To feel indig- 
nant with one who commits a crime is in the highest degree 
unreasonable. The criminal acted according to the preponderance 
of motives at the moment of the deed, and he could not have acted 
otherwise. ‘The assassin cannot help the murder he commits any 
more than the dagger.” + Had the motives been presented to him 
aright he must needs have acted virtuously. Godwin admits that 
for the sake of convenience he has not adopted throughout his 
treatise the language of the doctrine of necessity ; but Shelley was 
more consistent. If the wrongdoer towards Harriet at York should 
have escaped from the “prejudice” which misled him, Shelley 
could gladly take him to his heart again. And it was strictly in 
accordance with the teaching of Political Justice that he should speak 
of conjugal infidelity and the alleged seduction of an intimate friend 
as an “error,” error being the Godwinian term for what we unphilo- 
sophical speakers name vice and crime. 

That his natural sense of what is right should be sapped by a 
philosophy so crude as that of Godwin may seem to indicate that 
there was something wrong with Shelley’s heart or with his intellect. 
But in truth the doctrine was specious in its sophistry; it gained 
the enthusiastic devotion of Wordsworth and Coleridge for a time in 
their earlier days; it represented all the high hopes and pure 
enthusiasm of the dawn of the French Revolution. New truths and 
new and noble ardours were allied with the revolutionary errors. 
Shelley’s best and purest feelings connected themselves with the 
teaching of Godwin. It is easy to understand how a youth of high 
moral and social aims might come to believe in the evil days of the 
Regency that the special need of England was to oppose the existing 
order of things and to sustain the better and purer spirit of the 
great movement inaugurated in France. Shelley was not himself in 
any distinguished degree an original thinker. He accepted with the 
enthusiasm of a poet doctrines which seemed to him to, contain 
the hope and promise of the future of the human race; he animated 
those doctrines with the emotional ardour of his own spirit, and gave 
them form and colour by the creative power of his imagination. 


(1) Political Justice, book vii. chap. 1. 
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And here I would say a few words on the subject of Shelley’s 
separation from his first wife, which most persons regard, and regard 
justly, as a central point in his life, and one which must go far to 
determine our estimate of his character. Some of the critics of my 
Life of Shelley seem to consider that I did not pronounce a moral 
judgment on this passage of Shelley’s story with sufficient firmness. 
But a biographer’s first duty is to trace the history of a human being 
as far as possible from within: to follow the involved windings of 
the stream of life, to go with it through the difficult rapids, and to 
do this, if possible, with skilled courage. While he must never con- 
found moral distinctions or practise the sophistry of refining away 
the plain difference between right and wrong, the biographer will do 
wisely to avoid the didactic attitude; he will do wisely to practise 
some reserve in pronouncing such moral judgments asare pronounced 
from a pulpit or a platform. “The living moral law must be present 
in the truth of his story ; it must be part of the natural history, part 
of the physiology of his book; and if it be this no more is needed. 
We know too little of the facts of the six months which ended with 
the final rupture between Shelley and his wife to warrant much moral 
hard hitting.. I could not indulge in hard hitting, because a sense 
of right and justice restrained me, and because I felt that only a part 
of the case was known to me. But what is undoubtedly a portion of 
the truth would have lived more actively in my story if I had shown 
more fully and clearly how Godwin’s teaching in Political Justice had 
prepared a way for the catastrophe. 

“Delicacy forbids me to say more,” Shelley wrote at a later time 
and on a solemn occasion, ‘than that we were disunited by incurable 
dissensions.”’ Dissensions between husband and wife unhappily are 
not of such rare occurrence that we can look on them as very 
extraordinary in the case of Shelley and Harriet. But in general, 
although relations may be strained, there isa binding and restraining 
force in duty or religion or regard for the opinion of society, or in 
mature age, which prevents the resort to extreme measures, and 
things settle down into a kind of discomfortable calm, or perhaps an 
armed neutrality. The centrifugal forces are there, but the centri- 
petal forces are in some degree more powerful and overcome them. 

Now what centripetal forces existed in the case of Shelley? 
Encouraged by the volume which had taught him all of virtue, he 
had trained himself to set the opinion of society at defiance. The 
binding force of religion was, of course, entirely lacking. The 
restraining influence of mature age in his case did not exist. A 
certain sense of duty he had indeed, for he was not altogether a 
doctrinaire philosopher, and he could not but feel the rending of those 
ties which bind together a husband and wife who have lived in 
mutual affection during two years. And we know that he pleaded 
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piteously, almost despairingly, with Harriet for a restoration of her 
love. But the centripetal forces were weak in comparison with the 
centrifugal, and when Shelley found his own heart drawn a different 
way, and persuaded himself that his wife had transferred her affec- 
tions from himself to another, what influence remained to hold 
husband and wife together? The marriage vow was less than a 
rope of sand or twist of straw. A promise or vow, according to 
Godwin, is of the nature of vice, because it binds our future conduct 
by an artificial rule, whereas our conduct at every moment of our 
lives ought to be governed by reason, and by reason alone. It is 
positively vicious—so Shelley learnt from Political Justice—for hus- 
band and wife to remain united after the union has ceased to contri- 
bute to their common happiness. 

‘Tt is absurd,” Godwin wrote, ‘‘to expect that the inclinations and wishes 
of two human beings should coincide through any long period of time. To 
oblige them to act and to live together is to subject them to some inevitable 
portion of thwarting, bickering, and unhappiness. . . . The supposition that I 
must haye a companion for life is the result of a complication of vices. It is the 
dictate of cowardice, and not of fortitude. . . . The habit is for a thoughtless 
and romantic youth of each sex to come together, to see each other for a few 
times and under circumstances full of delusion, and then to vow to each other 
eternal attachment. What is the consequence of this? In almost every instance 
they find themselves deceived. . . . The institution of marriage is a system of 
fraud, and men who carefully mislead their judgments in the daily affair of 
their life must always haye a crippled judgment in every other concern. . . . 
Marriage is law, and the worst of laws. . . . So long as two human beings are 
forbidden to follow the dictates of their own mind, prejudice is alive and 
vigorous. So long as I seek to engross one woman to myself, and to prohibit 
my neighbour from proving his superior desert and reaping the fruits of it, I 
am guilty of the most odious of monopolies.” 

In the future millennium as imagined by Godwin, men upon this 
earth will be immortal, for mind will have gained a complete conquest 
over matter, and the race of immortals will cease to propagate the 
species ; but long before that golden age a state far happier than 
the present will have been attained, when at each moment free man 
or free woman may at pleasure elect his or her own partner ; when 
the father of each individual child will be unknown, and surnames 
will have been abolished. Can we wonder that the youth Shelley, 
who had drunk with eagerness these Godwinian tidings of great joy, 
should think scorn of the old plain law honoured in the homes of 
England ? 

Yet Godwin’s influence on Shelley was by no means wholly 
for evil, and Shelley’s life and work, which exhibit all the errors 
of the revolutionary epoch, exhibit also the better spirit of 
the time. “ Beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his 
luminous wings in vain”-—so he is described by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. ‘The real is the true world for a great poet, but it was 
not Shelley’s world ”’-—so the late Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
Principal Shairp, pronounced judgment. “Cast Shelley at once 
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aside as shallow and verbose,”’ says Mr. Ruskin. ‘These are names 
of high authority, but we may pause a moment before accepting the 
utterances as true. For my own part I feel that some of the visions 
which Shelley’s poetry conjures up as I read it are but phantoms, 
showing thin and ghostlike indeed when I turn from them to the 
men and women of Shakespeare’s plays or Scott’s novels. In one of 
his most beautiful sonnets Wordsworth tells how on the evening of 
a day memorable to him—the day of his marriage—he and his 
‘bride beheld in the scenery of the clouds a wonderful "pageant : 
Indian citadel, Grecian temple, minster and bell-tower, islands and 
groves and seas visibly exprest in the western heavens. But, says 
Wordsworth, we felt the while we should forget them: 


‘* They are of the sky, 
And from our earthly memory fade away.” 


So I sometimes feel when gazing at the cloud-like splendours of 
Shelley’s verse; the splendours will die down into grey ashes of 
sunset, and I shall be unable to keep the memory of them alive 
within me. 
‘* They are of the sky, 
And from my earthly memory fade away.” 


But two reflections offer themselves to me. The first is that now 
and again in a hard-working day, one glance into the upper heavens 
at dawn, or noon, or sunset has been the most solidly precious mo- 
ment of the day—has been the elixir vite of the four-and-twenty 
hours, and even though it may be wholly forgotten, it has sent a 
pulse of exquisite sensation to mingle henceforth unconsciously with 
all that Ido and all that Iam. And, secondly, I reflect that the 
radiant clouds expressed the powers of the sun and of the winds 
which come to me all day and every day and are a portion of my 
life. Idealist as he was, Shelley lived in some important respects in 
closer and more fruitful relation with the real world than did his 
great contemporary, Scott. Because he lived with ideas, he appre- 
hended with something like prophetic insight those great forces 
which have been altering the face of the world during this nine- 
teenth century, and which we sum up under the names of demo- 
cracy and science; and he apprehended them not from the merely 
material point of view, but from that of a spiritual being, uniting 
in his vision with democracy and science a third element, not easy 
to name or to define, an element of spirituality which has been most 
potent in the higher thought and feeling of our time. Many 
strange phantasies had Shelley, but no phantasy quite so remote 
from reality as that of building himself a mock feudal castle, or of 
living in a world half made. up of the modern pseudo-antique. 
Many strange ph~..asies he had, but none so strange as phantasies 
of later date; none so strange as that of reviving the faith of 
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the thirteenth century in English brains to-day; none so feebly 
wild as that of drawing a curtain of worn-out shreds to hide the 
risen sun of science. As regards science, it is obvious enough 
that Shelley possessed in no degree the scientific intellect. Ile was 
far from being able to contribute to science such anticipations 
of imaginative genius as those which make the name of Goethe illus- 
trious in botany and comparative anatomy. But Shelley expressed a 
poet’s faith in science and a poet’s hopes. Wordsworth, incomparably 
a greater thinker than Shelley, expressed a poet’s fears—fears by no 
means wholly unjustified—that the pursuit of analytic investigation 
in things material might dull the eye for what is vital and spiritual 
in nature andin man. Wordsworth recognised a part of the fact, 
but Shelley’s feelings attached themselves to the more important side 
of truth in this matter. ‘ Beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating 
in the void his luminous wings in vain.’’ No, not in the void, but 
amid the prime forces of the modern world; and this ineffectual 
angel was one of the heralds of the dawn—dawn portentous, it may 
be, but assuredly real. I recognise in Shelley all the illusions and 
sophisms of the revolutionary epoch. I recognise the vagueness of 
much of his humanitarian rhetoric. But humanitarian rhetoric 
sometimes may be practical beneficence in a nebulous state; let it 
condense and solidify, and the luminous mist becomes an orb of love 
—the stout heart of one who would serve the needy and the down- 
cast of our race. If love, justice, hope, freedom, fraternity be real, 
then so is the wiser part of the inspiration of Shelley’s radiant song. 

If, then, Shelley did not hover ineffectually in the void, may we 
not attempt to define his historical position in our literature? Ter- 
haps it is not rash to assert that when this century of ours is viewed 
from a point in the distant future, it will be seen that among many 
great facts of the century the largest and most important are those 
expressed by the words democracy and science. And what, if we 
should sum it upin one word, is the leading idea given by democracy 
to literature? In medieval times the heroes on whom imagination 
fixed its gaze were two, the chivalric knight and the ascetic saint— 
great and admirable figures. With us the hero is, if you please, no 
hero at all, but simply the average man. For him we think and 
toil; our most earnest hopes and wishes are for him. Or, since 
after all we want a hero, let us say, instead of “ the average man,” 
the race, or humanity. And now what, expressed in a single word, 
is the ruling idea of science? What word can we choose except 
the great and venerable word, law? Here, then, are two eminent 
words of our century—the race, or humanity, given to us by demo- 
cracy ; law, given to us by science. Let us connect the two, and we 
obtain the expression “ humanity subject to law ’’—that is, we have 
the conception of human progress or evolution. Hence this phrase 
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“ progress of humanity,” however it may have been spoilt for dainty 
lips by cheap and vulgar trumpeting, and however we may recognise 
the fact that for a day or a year, or a group of years, the world’ 8 
advance may halt on palsied feet—this word, this idea, this faith 
has had for our age something like the force of a religion. And as 
the inspiring faith of our century has been this faith in the pro- 
gress or evolution of man, so its heresy has been the heresy of 
pessimism, and in literature, side by side with the stronger poetry of 
hope, there has been a feebler poetry of despair. 

In the earlier years of our century the democratic movement 
concerned itself too exclusively with the individual and his rights, 
and regarded too little his duties, affections, and privileges as a 
member cf society. It is greatly to the advantage of Shelley’s 
work as a poet, and greatly to his credit as a man, that he assigns to 
love, that which links us to our fellows, some of the power and 
authority which Godwin ascribes to reason alone.t The French 
Revolution had been in a great measure a destruction of the ancient 
order of society, and such poetry as that of Byron, sympathising 
with the revolution, is too reckless an assertion of individual free- 
dom. Shelley was deeply infected with the same errors. But it is 
part of the glory of his poetry that in some degree he anticipated 
the sentiment of this second half of our century, when we desire 
more to construct or reconstruct than to destroy. Shelley’s ideas of 
a reconstruction of society are indeed often vague or visionary ; but 
there is always present in his poetry the sentiment or feeling which 
tends to reconstruction, the feeling of love; and the word “ frater- 
nity ” is for him at least as potent as the word “ liberty.” In Byron 
we find an expression of the revolution on its negative side; in 
Shelley we find this, but also an expression of the revolution on its 
positive side. As the wave of revolution rolls onward, driven forth 
from the vast volcanic upheaval in France, and as it becomes a por- 
tion of the literary movement of Great Britain, its dark and hissing 
crest may be the poetry of Byron; but over the tumultuous wave 
hangs an iris of beauty and promise, and that foam-bow of hope, 
flashing and failing, and ever reappearing as the wave sweeps on, is 
the poetry of Shelley. 

There is a kind of wisdom, and a very precious kind, of which we 
find singularly little in Shelley’s poetry. The wisdom of common 
sense, which enables us to steer our way amid the rocks and shoals 
of life ; the wisdom of large benignant humour; the wisdom of the 
ripened fruits of experience; the wisdom of those axioms inter- 
mediate between first principles and practical details—those axiomata 
media which in science Bacon regards as so important; to utter such 

(1) Godwin, however, it may be noted, desired to banish from philosophy the phrase, 
“rights of man.” Claims he would allow, but never rights. 
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wisdom in verse was not Shelley’s province. But there is another 
wisdom which the world sometimes counts as folly—that which con- 
sists in devotion at all hazards to an ideal, to what stands with us 
for highest truth, sacred justice, purest love. And assuredly the 
tendency of Shelley’s poetry, however we may venerate ideals other 
than his, is to quicken the sense that there is such an exalted wisdom 
as this, and to stimulate us to its pursuit. 

Whether we speak of the poet as an inspirer of wisdom, or as one 
who enlarges and purifies our feelings, or as one who widens the scope 
of our imagination, we dare not claim for him the title of a great 
poet unless he has enriched human life and aided men in some way 
to become better or less incomplete and fragmentary creatures. If 
Shelley has done this, we may disregard such words as those of 
Mr. Ruskin and Principal Shairp. Let us ask then, ‘“ How has 
Shelley made life better for each of us?” bearing in mind, while 
we put the question, that only a small part of the full and true 
answer can find its way into a definite statement. At least we can 
say this, he helps us to conceive more nobly of nature and more 
nobly of man. We come through his poetry to feel more vividly 
the quick influencings which pass from the Leauty and splendour 
and terror of the external world into these spirits of ours. He helps 
us to lie more open to the joy and sadness of the earth and skies. 
Who has felt the breath of the autumnal west wind without a sense 
of its large life and strength and purity, made ampler and more 
vivid by what Shelley’s great ode has contributed to his imagina- 
tion? Or who has heard the song of the lark in mid-heaven, and 
not felt how that atom of intense joy above us rebukes our distrust 
of nature and of life and all our dull despondencies, and feeling this 
has not remembered that Shelley once helped to interpret for him 
the rapture of the bird? And though no words of man can make 
more glorious the spectacle of the midnight heavens, who does not 
feel in such stanzas as those which begin with the lines— 


‘* Palace-roof of cloudless nights, 
Paradise of golden lights 
Deep, immeasurable, vast,” 


a clarion-cry rousing the imagination and inspiring it with élan for 
that advance which is needful before we can apprehend the splen- 
dour and the awful beauty that encircle us ? 

So Shelley has helped us to feel the glory of external nature, 
making life a better thing for each of us; and in like manner he 
quickens within us a sense of the possibilities of greatness and good- 
ness hidden in man and woman. Let us recognise to the full the 
philosophical errors in the doctrine which lies behind the poetry of 
the “ Prometheus Unbound,” the false conception of evil as residing 
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in external powers rather than in man’s heart and will, the false 
ideal of the human society of the future; and recognising these, let 
us acknowledge that the poem has helped us to conceive more truly 
and more nobly of the possibilities of man’s life, its possibilities of 
fortitude, endurance, pitying sympathy, heroic martyrdom, aspira- 
tion, joy, freedom, love. No poet has more truly conceived, or 
more vividly presented in words a sense of the measureless import- 
ance of one human spirit to another—of the master to the disciple, 
of the spiritual leader to his followers, of man to woman and woman 
toman. With a quicxened sense of the infinite significance of the 
relations possible with our fellows, our entire feeling for life and for 
the virtues which hide in it, more marvellous than the occult virtues 
of gems, is purified and exalted. Especially has Shelley taught us to 
recognise the blessedness—blessedness in joy or in anguish—of the 
higher rule imposed on dedicated spirits, who live for a cause or an 
idea, a charity or a hope, and for its sake are willing to endure shame 
and reproach, and a death of martyrdom. But this higher rule, as 
conceived by Shelley, is not one of voluntary self-mortification or 
ignoble asceticism; he does honour in verse and prose to music, 
sculpture, painting, poetry, and quickens our sense of the spiritual 
power of eech. Yet he never settles down to browse with Epicurean 
satisfaction in any paddock of beauty or pleasure. We are touched 
through his poetry with a certain divine discontent, so that not 
music, nor sculpture, nor picture, nor song, can wholly satisfy our 
spirits; but in and through these we reach after some higher beauty, 
some divine goodness, which we may not attain, yet towards which 
we must perpetually aspire. And who has heartened us more than 
Shelley, amid all his errors, to love freedom, to hope all things, to 
endure all things, and even while the gloom gathers to have faith 
in the dawn of light? Who has done more to quicken and 
refine our sympathy with suffering creatures? to assure us that 
among the despised and rejected things of the world true goodness 
dwells, so that even the snake may be in truth a defeated angel in 
disguise ? And who has more powerfully impressed us with the con- 
viction that revenge and reprisals are bitter fruits of the spirit of 
wrath and pride, and that evil can best be overcome by returning 
good for evil? From whom do we learn more effectively the duty 
of loyalty to our convictions, and the duty, imposed upon us at times, 
to fling out our highest belief as a factor to do its work in the world? 
And if Shelley rouses within us the spirit that makes us noncon- 
formist (and I, for my part, have a deep reverence for reasonable 
nonconformity), who has given us a more graceful example than he, 
in his happier moments, of that rare thing, a nonconformist who is 
not sour-faced but amiable and gentle ? 

But in many respects the truth seen by Shelley was seen as broken 
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lights in an imperfect vision. His ideals were in part false ideals, 
He never quite escaped from the individualism of Godwin’s system 
of thought. When we say, then, that Shelley possessed the wisdom 
of devotion to the ideal, we must qualify the statement by adding 
that his so-called ideal was in part no true ideal, but the spurious 
ideal of a phantist. For what is the good of using the splendid 
words “truth,” ‘ justice,” “charity,” if the words are used to 
describe something other than the realities they ought to stand for? 
These exalted words are wrested in revolutionary times away from 
their honest sense ; they are made a specious veil behind which acts 
of injustice and cruelty are freely perpetrated. I do not believe that 
Shelley could ever have been guilty of such acts; but it is the 
Girondin with his fine phrases who prepares the way for the Jacobin 
with his atrocious deeds. Shelley’s notion, expressed in the “ Pro- 
metheus Unbound,” that naked manhood, 


‘** Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless,”’ 


will remain, when all has been stripped off which humanity has 
painfully acquired during the ages, is the pseudo-ideal of a Rousseau 
turned topsy-turvy, or rather of a Rousseau who has turned right- 
about face, and who sees the fantastic golden age of simplicity, 
innocence, and freedom not in the past but in the future. 

Here, however, I would insist upon an important fact, which has 
never received due attention from the students of Shelley’s writings, 
and which goes far towards establishing his sanity as a thinker, 
although it indicates a weakness in his poetry. While in such 
poems as “‘ The Revolt of Islam ” and ‘“ Prometheus Unbound,” he 
has imagined an ideal of the future state of society which never can 
be realised and which we ought not to desire, in his prose writ- 
ings he often exhibits a justness of view and a moderation which 
have hardly obtained the recognition they deserve. The contrast 
between his dreams and visions as a poet, and his very moderate 
expectations as a practical reformer, is indeed remarkable. “ Before 
the restraints of government are lessened, it is fit that we should 
lessen the necessity for them,’’ so wrote Shelley in his “ Address to 
the Irish People,” and boy as he was, he showed himself by such 
words to be wiser or honester than some grey-haired counsellors of 
to-day. ‘‘ With respect to Universal Suffrage,’”’ he wrote, “I con- 
fess I consider its adoption in the present unprepared state of 
public knowledge and feeling a measure fraught with peril.” And 
again, to Leigh Hunt: “The great thing to do is to hold the 
balance between popular impatience and tyrannical obstinacy. . . . 
I am one of those whom nothing will satisfy, but who are ready to 
be partially satisfied in all that is practicable.” Examples of Shelley’s 
moderation in practical politics could be drawn from every period 
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of his life, evidencing that this was the habit of his mind. His 
poetry is often vaporous and unreal, although the man himself had 
a clear perception of reality. Unfortunately the two sides of his 
mind—the poetical and the practical—seldom worked together. 
In his verse he set forth his ideals and his visions of the remote 
future ; he reserved his prose for dealing with what was practicable 
and near. It would have been better for his poetry if he could have 
put his whole mind into verse, as did Wordsworth. We could readily 
excuse a prosaic paragraph for the sake of the gain in wisdom and 
intellectual and moral breadth. And in truth this would, in some 
degree, have saved his poetry from what is most prosaic in the longer 
pieces, that doctrinaire background of Godwinian abstractions to 
which nothing will give reality or life. In one, and only one, of 
Shelley’s longer non-dramatic poems do the two sides of his mind 
work harmoniously together, in ‘‘ The Mask of Anarchy.” Although 
this poem may not rank with his highest work, it enables us to 
understand how greatly that work would have gained had it been 
possible for the Shelley who saw visions to have taken counsel with 
the Shelley who observed and meditated on affairs, But, as he con- 
ceived, his ideals of a remote future were not without a practical 
use for the toilers of the day and hour. We work among petty 
details in a larger, wiser spirit, and with more of hope and valour 
and patience, if now and again we lift our eyes and behold the land 
that is very far off. ‘We derive tranquillity, and courage, and 
grandeur of soul,” he writes, “from contemplating an object which 
is because we will it, and may be because we hope and desire it, and 
must be if succeeding generations of the enlightened sincerely and 
earnestly seek it.” 

In what has been said I have had Shelley’s larger works chiefly in 
view. In his later poetry the doctrinaire element passes almost 
out of sight. To his finest lyrical poems, the offspring of his later 
years and written in Italy, the description of Mr. Mill, so untrue of 
“The Revolt of Islam’’ or “ Queen Mab,” really applies—they are 
pure renderings of states of feeling, without any intellectual centres. 
And the feeling most frequently and most vividly expressed is that 
of desire in some one or other of its forms. He is, as Mr. Hutton 
has said in his fine study of Shelley’s poetical mysticism, “ the homo 
desideriorum ; always thirsty, always yearning; never pouring forth 
the strains of a thankful satisfaction, but either the cravings of 
an expected rapture or the agony of a severed nerve. . . . He can- 
not be satisfied without a thril/ of his whole soul. He knows nothing 
of serene joy.” Longing for the unattained or the unattainable and 
regret for what is passing away or lost—these feelings have rarely 
been expressed in verse with such delicacy and such intensity by 
any other poet. This has been admitted by all intelligent readers, 
VOL, XLII. N.S. 11 
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and has been said again and again by the critics of Shelley. But it 
has not been sufficiently felt or perceived that over against this flux of 
emotion, and as if to counterpoise it, Shelley sets an ideal of faith in 
ideas, fortitude in adversity, stoical self-sufficiency, and mastery of 
the impulses of pain if not of pleasure. From his own lyrical tem- 
perament, responding to every incitement of feeling as an AQolian 
lyre responds to every wave of air, he seeks a refuge in the thought 
of heroic self-possession. Thus, in his early verses “ On Death” :— 


‘*O man! hold thee on in courage of soul 
Through the stormy shades of thy worldly way ; 
And the billows of cloud that around thee roll 
Shall sleep in the light of a wondrous day.” 


And in the later sonnet on “ Political Greatness ” :— 


** Man, who man would be, 
Must rule the empire of himself; in if 
Must be supreme, establishing his throne 
On vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 
Of hopes and fears, being himself alone.” 


No one is more sensible to the thrill of joy or pain than Shelley’s 
Prometheus, who yet is unvanquishable in his fortitude. When 
Laon, who has known all exquisite raptures of love and joy, is 
hurried by a raging multitude to the stake, he has even transcended 
the need of resolution, for the light of faith and love which shines 
upon a martyr illumines his heart and his countenance :— 


‘* His cheek 
Resolve has not turned pale; his eyes are mild 
And calm, and, like the morn about to break, 
Smile on mankind; his heart seems reconciled 
To all things and itself, like a reposing child.” 


And it is with tranquil self-possession (rendered more lovely by 
one touch of poignant self-pity) that Beatrice Cenci advances to her 
death :— 

‘‘Give yourself no unnecessary pain, 
My dear Lord Cardinal. Here, mother, tie 
My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 
In any simple knot; ay, that does well. 
And yours, I see, is coming down. How often 
Have we done this for one another; now 
We shall not do it any more. My Lord, 
We are quite ready. Well, ’tis very well.” 


Shelley’s poetry, says Mr. Hutton, is “‘the poetry of desire.” 
Yes, but here is something to go along with desire and be its coun- 
terpoise. 

It is, however, fortitude in the presence of pain and the constancy 
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of a self-sufficing heroic soul in the midst of vicissitude which Shelley 
honours rather than temperance in the acceptance of delights. Of 
temperance we find little in his verse. He is always pining for a 
joy that is gone, or hungering for a rapture that is to come. Only 
in the last fragment written by Shelley, the admirable “ Triumph of 
Life,” does he appear fully to recognise the danger of yielding the 
heart intemperately to even the purest passion. In that poem 
Rousseau and Plato appear as victims of their own hearts: Rousseau, 
a ruin of manhood ; Plato, who had loved more nobly, punished less 
cruelly, yet a captive to the triumphal car; both suffering the 
inevitable doom of those who are intemperate in desire and delight. 
But Socrates, who had known himself and tempered his heart to its 
object, is no chained victim in that wild career of Life the Triumpher. 
Thus, through desire Shelley was reaching to a calmer and saner 
atmosphere as his life drew towards a close. 

And perhaps the influence of his lyrical poems upon his readers 
may be to lift them towards a like calm of mind attained through pas- 
sion, or at least to purify desire and delight from all grossness, and so 
to lighten the task of self-control. Aristotle, in a famous passage, 
speaks of the effect of tragedy in purifying through terror and pity 
the like passions. In a similar manner the lyrical poetry of delight 
and desire should purify delight and desire. From the gross throng 
of conflicting passions the finer are selected by the poet, are given 
predominance, and are themselves raised to their highest and fairest 
life. It is the imagination which elevates the gross passion of grief 
and terror caused by death into the lofty sorrow which is the most 
human as well as the highest grief, with all of the brute purged 
away. It is the imagination which elevates the passion of love 
between man and woman into its nobler forms, where the senses 
have been taken up into the spirit. So every emotion of pleasure or 
of pain may be made rarer, finer, more exquisite by the energy of 
the imagination, and to effect this is one of the highest functions of 
lyrical poetry. The poet feels more exquisitely than other men, and 
receives more impulses and intimations from the spiritual side of 
things. When he sings he not only relieves his own heart, he not 
only widens our sympathy with human emotion; he chastens and 
purifies our feelings, rendering them finer and more sane and per- 
manent. The lyrical poetry of Shelley plays thus upon our feelings 
of delight—delight in external nature, delight in human beauty, 
delight in art, delight in the beauty of character and action; it 
plays with its refining influence still more often upon our feelings of 
desire and of regret. There is a rapture at once calm and impas- 
sioned which is admirably expressed in Wordsworth’s earlier poetry, 
a rapture of which Shelley knew little. He does not train us to 
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sober certainties of waking bliss as does Wordsworth. He is in end- 
less pursuit of unattainable ideals, ever at the heels of the flying 
perfect. Although the man is poor indeed who has not something 
of Wordsworth’s art of sinking profoundly into the joy and peace 
of things, and drinking a portion of their strength and repose, I am 
not sure that the highest attitude of a human creature in this our 
mortal life is not Shelley’s attitude—the attitude of aspiration and 
desire. Joy is not a thing for us to rest in; joy should rather open 
into higher joy, light should pass into purer light ; from any height 
or deep at which we may arrive we should still cry, “O altitudo !” to 
the height or deep beyond. To intensify and to purify desire is, 
perhaps, no less important for us than to deepen and purify satisfac- 
tion. And no one can live for a time in the lyrical poetry of Shelley 
without an exaltation and purification of desire. 

“T can conceive Shelley, if he had lived to the present time,” 
wrote Peacock, “ passing his days like Volney, looking on the world 
from his windows without taking part in its turmoils ; and perhaps like 
the same or some other great apostle of liberty (for I cannot at this 
moment verify the quotation), desiring that nothing should be 
inscribed on his tomb but his name, the dates of his birth and death, 
and the single word Dési//usionné.”’ But it is he who would lie down 
and rest in some earthly satisfaction who will be disillusioned, not he 
who forever passes from desire to delight and from delight to desire, 
with a foot upon the ladder whose top reaches to heaven. Even 
in respect to political affairs I do not think that Shelley would have 
looked forth from his window disillusioned. <A series of great events 
would probably have engaged his interest and aroused his imagina- 
tive ardour: first, the liberation of Greece, then the emancipation 
of Catholics in Ireland, then the French Revolution of 1830, then 
the Reform Bill of 1832; and in 1832 Shelley would have reached 
his fortieth year, and his character would have gained the enduring 
ardour of mid manhood. But however this may have been, I can- 
not conceive Shelley insensible to hope, untouched by desire, incap- 
able of new delights, possessing only the sorry wisdom of a man 
disillusioned. Rather, I think, he would have continued to live by 
admiration, hope, and love; and as these were directed to worthier 
objects and yet more worthy, he would have ascended in dignity 


of being. 





In life and in literature there are three kinds of men to whom 
we give peculiar honour. The first are the craftsmen, who put true 
and exact work into all they offer to the world, and find their happi- 
ness in such faithful service. Such a craftsman has been described 
with affectionate reverence by George Eliot in her poem “ Stradi- 
varius ” :— 
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‘* That plain, white-aproned man who stood at work, 

Patient and accurate, full fourscore years, 

Cherished his sight and touch by temperance ; 

And since keen sense is love of perfectness 

Made perfect violins, the needed paths 

I‘or inspiration and high mastery.” 
We do not reckon Shelley among the craftsmen. The second 
class is small in number; we call these men conquerors, of whom, 
as seen in literature, the most eminent representatives in modern 
times have been Shakespeare and Goethe. These are the masters of 
life; and having known joy and anguish, and labour and pleasure, 
and the mysteries of love and death, of evil and of good, they attain 
at last a lofty serenity upon heights from which they gaze down, 
with an interest that has in it something of exalted pity, on the tur- 
moil and strife below. It is their part to bring into actual union, 
as far as our mortal life permits, what is real and what is ideal. 
They are at home in both worlds. Shakespeare retires to Stratford, 
and enjoys the dignity and ease and happy activity of the life of an 
English country gentleman ; yet it was he who had wandered with 
Lear in the tempest, and meditated with Hamlet on the question of 
self-slaughter. Goethe, councillor to his noble master, the Grand- 
Duke of Weimar, in that house adorned with treasures of art and 
science, presides as acknowledged chief over the intellectual life of a 
whole generation ; yet he had known the storm and stress, had 
interpreted the feverish heart of his age in Werther, and all its 
spiritual doubts and desires and aspirations in his Yaus/. Such men 
may well be named conquerors, and Shelley was not one of these. 
But how shall we name the third class of men, who live for the ideal 
alone, and yet are betrayed into weakness and error, and deeds which 
demand an atonement of remorse; men who can never quite recon- 
cile the two worlds in which we have our being, the world of material 
fact and the spiritual world above and beyond it; who give them- 
selves away for love or give themselves away for light, yet some- 
times mistake bitter for sweet, and darkness for light ; children who 
stumble on the sharp stones and bruise their hands and feet, yet who 
can wing their way with angelic ease through spaces of the upper 
air. These are they whom we say the gods love, and who seldom 
reach the fourscore years of Goethe’s majestic old age. They are 
dearer perhaps than any others to the heart of humanity, for they 
symbolise, in a pathetic way, both its weakness and its strength. 
We cannot class them with the exact and patient craftsmen; they 
are ever half defeated and can have no claim to take their seats 
beside the conquerors. Let us name them lovers; and if at any 
time they have wandered far astray, let us remember their errors 
with gentleness, because they have loved much. It is in this third 
class of those who serve mankind that Shelley has found a place. 
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Durine the past year the British nation has received many congra- 
tulations on the material and scientific progress it has made during 
Queen Victoria’s reign from persons who, from the part they have 
played in bringing the progress about, are best able to offer the con- 
gratulations. The ex-Prime Minister has recounted the changes which 
have been made in legislation, the ex-President of the Royal Society 
the advancement in the sciences, and Sir Henry Roscoe and Professor 
Reynolds, at the British Association, the progress which has been 
made in chemistry and physics, and the arts dependent on them. The 
social economists, headed by Mr. Giffen, have provided statistical 
evidence of the material and social advancement of the people, and 
Sir Henry Acland and Professor Gairdner have given details of the 
improvements which have taken place in the art and science of 
medicine, surgery, and public hygiene. 

But notwithstanding all this progress, there is an uncomfortable 
feeling abroad that all is not going well with the masses of our town 
population from a physical point of view, and these desponding views 
have found expression in a vague way in the public press from time to 
time, and in a more explicit form in the report of Sir Crichton Brown 
on the condition of children in some of the London Board schools, in 
a paper on “ The Effect of Town Life upon the Human Body,” read at 
the recent meeting of the British Association by Dr. J. Milner 
Fothergill, and in the address given by Director-General Sir Thomas 
Crawford as President of the Public Health Section of the British 
Medical Association at Dublin, who supported his position by exhibit- 
ing some statistics of the number of rejected candidates for the ranks 
of the army, and the causes of their rejection. 

Sir Crichton Brown’s report was much discussed at the time it 
was issued, and it is no doubt responsible for much of the uneasiness 
which is felt as to the physical future of the masses. But I have no 
reason to depart from the opinion which I expressed at the time, that 
the report dealt with the “residuum”’ rather than the mass of the 
working population, and that it did not fairly represent the physical 
condition of the children of this section of our population. The 
report has been, no doubt, very useful in tempering the zeal of the 
mere literary educationalists, and in directing public attention to the 
need of more physical training in elementary schools, but it has also 
initiated a form of charity which will I fear be of doubtful advantage 
to the nation in thelongrun. While Sir Crichton Brown’s inquiries in 
the schools led him to the conclusion that the children of the working 
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classes were under-fed, Dr. Fothergill’s experience as a hospital phy- 
sician has led him to the opposite conclusion, for he complains that 
his patients eat “fish, bread, and meat,” and are “especially fond 
of the sapid, tasty meat, which is so easily procured in towns,” with 
the result that they labour under the aristocratic diseases of dys- 
pepsia, gout, and Bright’s disease—“ maladies,” he tells us, “ which 
form the scourge of degenerating town populations.” 

The question whether the masses of our population are improving 
or degenerating in health and physique is a very difficult one to 
answer, as we possess no anthropometric data of former years to 
compare with those which we have collected in considerable quantities 
in our own days. Our voluntary system of recruiting for the army, 
together with the fluctuating standards of physical requirements, 
render our military statistics uscless for this purpose, except by com- 
paring the number and causes of rejected candidates after the manner 
adopted by Sir Thomas Crawford. But even statistics of this kind 
must be accepted with great caution, as the conditions under which 
they are collected may not be the same. This indeed is the case 
with the statistics published by Sir Thomas Crawford, and an exa- 
mination of them has led me to conclusions quite opposite to those 
at which he has arrived, The tables, which are published in the British 
Medical Journal for August 13 of the present year, comprise the number 
of rejections and their causes for the years 1860-64, when 86,969 men 
were examined, and for 1882-86, when 318,981 men were examined, 
reduced to a uniform rate per thousand, the interval between the 
two periods being twenty-five years. The total number of rejections 
per thousand for the first period is 371°67, and in the second 
period 415:58, showing an excess of 43-91 per thousand in favour of 
1860-64. From this difference in the two totals Sir Thomas Craw- 
ford concludes that ‘‘ there is evidence of perceptible deterioration or 
degradation of type in the lower order of the people. . . . In seek- 
ing for an explanation of this apparent deterioration I have been 
forcibly impressed with the fact that the recruits drawn from town- 
bred populations give by far the largest proportion of rejections, 
while the causes of rejections usually indicate a decidedly inferior 
physique. ‘The inferiority is shown by the difference in weight 
between town and country recruits, as well as by the greater fre- 
quency of rejections for want of sufficient capacity of chest, loss and 
decay of teeth, and diminutive stature.” 

The tables published by Sir Thomas Crawford certainly seem to 
support this view when taken in the concrete, for the number of 
rejections for deficient stature, weight, chest-girth, age, and a few 
unimportant items, amount to 209:17 in 1882-6 and only 7031 
per thousand in 1860-4—a difference of 138°86 in favour of the 
earlier period. But this difference is obviously due to a diffe- 
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rence in the mode of conducting the preliminary examination by 
the recruiting sergeants, and the transference from them to the mili- 
tary surgeons of the duty of determining the recruit’s conformity 
to the regulation standards of stature, &c., at the later period. In 
1860-4 the recruits were largely drawn from the country districts, 
and they were submitted to an examination by local surgeons, whose 
rejections would not be entered in the table for 1860-4, while in 
the later period the corresponding rejections were made by the army 
surgeons, and consequently appear in the table for 1882-6. More- 
over, on account of the greater number of recruits required at the 
present time—in the proportion of 63-7 to 17-4—growing lads who 
are below, but who have the appearance of soon attaining to, the 
regulation standards are often taken, and this is well known to 
both recruiting sergeants and the class from whom recruits are 
taken, and no doubt many undersized lads now apply, or are 
brought in by the recruiters, on the chance of their being passed 
into the army. In any case we may, in view of these considera- 
tions, assume for the moment at least that there are as many 
diminutive, narrow-chested individuals, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, at the former as at the later date, the standard being the 
same, and that their absence from the first table is due to their not 
having applied, or to the causes of their rejection not having been 
entered in the table. If, then, we eliminate these “ errors of obser- 
vation” from both tables we find the number of rejections made 
by the army surgeons for disease and physical unfitness reduced to 
301°30 for 1860-4, and 206-41 for 1882-6, or 94°89 per thousand 
in favour of the latter period. 

It is indeed by analysing the rejections made on purely medical 
grounds that we see the difference between the recruits of the present 
day and those of twenty-five years ago, and observe the light they throw 
on the question of the physical condition of the masses of the people. 
For this purpose it is desirable to form the various causes of rejec- 
tion into larger groups than those arranged by the compiler of the 
tables, for we thus bring out the differences in a more striking manner, 
being careful, however, to keep those causes together which show an 
excess in the same direction. In comparing the first period of 
1860-4 with the last period of 1882-6 we find that the rejections 
for physical defects of the body (varicose veins, hernia, defects of 
limbs, disease of joints, bones, and muscles, &c.) have decreased 
from 139-08 to 79:54 per thousand, indicating a better tone of the 
muscular and vascular systems, greater freedom from accidents, and 
probably less infantile diseases of a strumous kind, at the present 
time. Diseases of the teeth, mouth, nose, and ears have decreased 
from 18°93 to 13°30, indicating less indigestion and probably better 
food. This improvement in the condition of the teeth appears to 
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have escaped the attention of Sir Thomas Crawford. Disease of the 
skin, ulcers, and scars have decreased from 17°30 to 7:26, indicating 
greater personal cleanliness and fewer minor accidents. Syphilis, 
&e., has decreased from 17°66 to 11:55, a remarkable and unexpectad 
result, seeing that the improvement is in the town populations. 
Scrofula has decreased from 10°54 to 3°21; consumption from 4°26 to 
254; impaired constitution and general diseases from 27°28 to 
10:73; diseases of the lungs not consumptive from 2°82 to 1°75; 
improvements bearing testimony to better food, air, water, and 
sanitary conditions. ‘The total rejections under these several heads 
were 237°87 for the first period of 1860-4, and 129-87 for 1882-6, 
a gain of 108 to the later period. 

If now we examine the causes of rejection which are more nume- 
rous in 1882-6 than they were in 1860-4, we shall find that they are 
unimportant, and attributable to diseased conditions which were not 
well understood and which were difficult to diagnose by the rank and 
file of the medical profession a quarter of a century ago. Diseases of the 
nervous system and weakness of intellect have risen from 2-06 to 3:72 ; 
arate of increase, by the way, which gives little support to the decla- 
rations of Drs. Brown and Fothergill as to the great increase in this 
class of disease in recent years. Diseases of the heart and aneurism 
have risen from 17°21 to 19°52, and of the urinary system from 0°54 
to 1:03, slight differences, due most probably to greater skill in 
diagnosis. Malformations (congenital, I suppose) of the ears, nose, 
mouth, chest, spine, and other organs have risen from 7°36 to 10°24, 
but this increase is probably largely due to the less careful selection 
of recruits in the earlier period by the recruiting sergeants ; and rejec- 
tions under this head should properly be excluded from the tables, to- 
gether with those of deficient physical proportions. The last items in 
our list are the rejections for ‘“ diseases of the eyes and eyelids ” and 
“defects of vision,” which have risen from 36°22 to 41:92 per thou- 
sand. Sir Thomas Crawford attaches much importance to these causes 
of rejection. ‘Of all the ready methods of measuring the health 
standard of a people,” he says, “I know of none on which reliance 
can be more safely placed than on the number of those whose vision 
isimpaired . . . judged by this standard, the sanitary condition of 
the lower orders is far from satisfactory.” Sir Thomas is here 
referring to ophthalmia and its consequences, and not to defects of 
Vision due to errors of refraction, The table for 1882-86 gives 
286 for diseases of the eyes and eyelids, and 39-06 for defective 
vision, while the table for 1860-4 gives 36-22 for the former, but no 
entries under the latter heading, so that no comparison is possible 
between the two sets of figures. Sir Thomas Crawford, however, 
answers the question himself :—“ In the early part of this century, 
and even later, the amount of inefficacy and invaliding in the army 
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was very considerable. You saw unfortunate invalid soldiers 
guiding their steps with the aid of a stick through streets and alleys. 
The knit brow, the watery eye, and shuffling gait proclaimed the 
disease. Of late years it has dwindled away, and this scourge may 
be practically said to have been altogether banished by the sanitary 
improvements that have been introduced into our barracks.” The 
same may be said of the general population, as this kind of ophthal- 
mia is now rarely seen, except in a mild form in some of our large 
pauper schools and workhouses. Much of the “ defective vision” 
included in the tables consists, no doubt, of short sight and similar 
defects, due to imperfect shapes of the eyeball. Defects of this 
kind are not necessarily evidence of physical deterioration, and many 
of them should be classed as congenital malformations, like those of 
the ear, nose, and mouth. Short sight is more common in urban 
than in country districts from the narrower range of vision permitted 
to townspeople ; the improvements in fire-arms demand better sight 
than formerly, and the detection of imperfect vision has only lately 
received careful attention from medical men. The rejections under 
these heads are only 5:70 per thousand greater now than they were 
twenty-five years ago, and allowing for the greater need for good 
sight and the greater skill of the surgeons, the increase does not give 
much support to the very common apprehension as to the great 
development of these forms of defective vision in the last few years. 

The total number of rejections under heads adverse to the 
recruits of the present day are 75°94 for the years 1860-64 and 
63°88, a difference of 12-06 per thousand. If we omit, as I think 
we ought to do for our present purpose, the numbers of rejections 
for congenital malformations, the numbers will stand in the relation 
of 56°03 and 66:19, a difference of 10°16 per thousand against the 
present time. If further we deduct this 10:16 from 108, ow 
former total in favour of 1882-86, we have an absolute guin of 
97°84 recruits for every thousand examined at the present time, 
and if we may accept the army as a standard of the physique of the 
labouring classes the nation is stronger and healthier now by nearly 
ten per cent. (9°78) than it was twenty-five years ago. 

But these figures, satisfactory as they are, do not represent the 
whole gain to the nation. The recruiting ground has been changed 
from the rural population to that of the town, and the degradation 
of the standards consequent on the larger demand for recruits 
(nearly four times larger in 1882-84 than in 1860-64), has 
admitted a lower grade in the physical and social scale to the army, 
so that the comparison is much in favour of the recruits of 1860 in 
this respect. Moreover, numerous other occupations have beet 
growing up and competing in the physique market with the army, 

and as the army is the worst paid and the least popular it is the 
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last to be served. The police and fire-brigades, the building trades 
and the iron industries, the railways and the docks, have the first 
choice of the strong men whom agriculture does not want or cannot 
retain, while the facilities for emigration drain off a large number 
of the able-bodied and enterprising members of the working classes, 
although our statistics show that the colonies and America do not 
take from us the cream of our labouring population, as Sir 
T, Crawford surmises. 

The improvements in the sanitary condition of people as indicated 
by the statistics of recruiting should not surprise us, as they are in 
close agreement with other evidence we possess of the sanitary and 
social improvement of the masses of our population. Legislation has 
done much to improve the physical condition of the people. The 
Factory and Education Acts have protected young children from the 
injurious effects of premature labour, and we have statistical evidence 
which shows that the present race of factory children are in phy- 
sical development a whole year in advance of their predecessors of 
fifty years ago. The Public Health Acts are working great changes 
inthe sanitary surroundings of all classes, but especially of those who 
livein towns. When Dr. Farr worked out, about fifty years ago, 
the law of the death-rate of the country according to the density of 
the population, he sought out the parts of the country which 
possessed the lowest registered death-rate as a starting point. These 
were some extensive agricultural districts which had an annual 
death-rate of from 15 to 17 per thousand, and a density of 3,155 
persons to the square mile. According to this rate the death-rate 
of London, which now has a density of 32,512 persons to the square 
mile, should be 35-09 per thousand, but last year it was only 19:9, 
and in Hampstead, one of its most healthy districts, it was as low as 
122 per thousand. This improvement in sanitation has not only 
made the population more healthy, but it has materially lengthened 
the term of life. In a paper read at the Royal Statistical Society 
by Mr. Humphreys, of the Registrar-General’s Office, on “ The 
Recent Decline in the English Death-rate,’’ he showed conclusively 
that the decline in the death-rate in the years 1876-80, as compared 
with the rates on which were based Dr. Farr’s English Life Tables, 
obtained in 1841-45, amounted to from 28 to 32 per cent. in males at 
each quinquenniad of the twenty years from 5-25; and in females, 
at each quinquenniad from 5-35 to between 24 and 35 per cent.; and 
that the effect of this decline in the death-rate is to raise the mean 
duration of life among males from 39-9 to 41-9 years, a gain of two 
years in the average duration of life; and among females from 41°9 
to 45°3 years, a gain of nearly three and a half years in the average 

(1) In the American war the conscripts of English birth had a stature of 5 feet 
6} inches, Englishmen at home being 5 feet 7} inches. 
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duration of life. He also showed that by far the larger proportion 
of the increased duration of human life in England is lived at useful 
ages, and not during the dependent years of either childhood or old 
age ; or in other words, that the increase in the average length of life 
is not, as some persons contend, the result of the prolongation of the 
lives of sickly children, or decrepit men and women, but is a direct 

addition to the physique of the nation. The evidence of the material 
improvement, the better wages and cheaper food and clothing of the 
masses, was pointed out by Mr. Giffen, in his address on “The Pro- 
gress of the Working Classes, ” at the Statistical Society in 1883, 

andj in his recent address at the meeting of the British Association, 

In the first of his addresses he showed that there had been an apparent 
rise in money wages ranging from 33 to 100 per cent., and in one 
or two instances more than 100 per cent.; and that the home con- 
sumption of such ordinary articles of diet as bacon, butter, cheese, 
currants, potatoes, rice, cocoa, coffee, flour, sugar, and tea had risen 
from 65°25 lbs. per head of the total population of the United 
Kingdom in 1840, to 351-04 lbs. in 1881. Mr. David Chadwick, at 
the British Association at Manchester, put the relative money value 
of wages in another form. The expenditure on food, clothing, rent, 
and sundries of a working man having a wife and three children 
would be equivalent to 18s. 5d. in 1887, £1 10s. in 1859, and 
£1 14s. 04d. in 1839, thus showing that the present purchasing 
value of wages is nearly double what it was forty-eight years ago. 
The importance of a large food supply in improving the physique of 
the people cannot be overrated in face of the views now held by 
physiologists as to the manner in which physical force is generated, 
by the action of the muscular tissues on the blood, and not by the 
waste of muscular tissue itself, the quality of the blood and muscular 
tissue being of much more importance than the mere quantity of the 
one, and size of the other. 

Mr. Giffen’s tables do not show the great increase which has 
taken place in the consumption of fresh meat (the increase in the 
consumption of eggs is from 3°63 to 21°65), but a calculation which 
I have made of the heat and energy equivalents of the articles men- 
tioned by him shows that they are six times greater in 1881 than in 
1840. This increase shows itself in a material form among our 
labouring population in the records of the decrease of pauperism 
from 1 in 16 in the year 1849 to 1 in 34 in 1886; in the increased 
consumption of luxuries; and in the deposits in savings banks, 
which have risen from 133 millions in 1851 to 804 millions in 188], 
and the increase is continuing at a similar rate in spite of the bad 
trade and agricultural depression of the last few years. 

It is usual to speak disparagingly of the physique of our town popu- 
lation in comparison with that of the country, and to bewail the growing 
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tendency of the agricultural labourer to migrate into the towns. All 
large towns doubtless contain a “ residuum,” but it forms a small part 
of the whole population and does not affect the evidence we possess of 
the relative size of town and country-bred people. Stature and weight 
of body are very much matters of race, and vary in different parts of 
the country according to the racial origin of the inhabitants. In 
Scotland and the north of England the men are tall and heavy (from 
5 feet 8 to 10 inches, and from 11 to 13 stones), while in the east of 
England they are also tall but less bulky. In the southern parts of 
England men are much shorter and lighter of weight than in the 
north and east (5 feet 6 to 7 inches, and 94 to 104 stones), while in 
Wales they are also short, but very heavy in proportion to their 
stature. ‘The adult inhabitants of towns do not fall much below that 
of the adjoining districts in either stature or weight. The average 
stature of the much-abused cockney—if to be a native of London 
constitutes a cockney— is 5 feet 7 inches, only half an inch short of 
that of the whole kingdom, and higher than that of all the home 
counties, ten other English, and all the Welsh counties, although the 
population of some of these counties, like Wilts, Bucks, and Salop, 
is almost entirely agricultural. The average weight of the Londoner 
is nearly 11 stones, a higher average than eleven of the southern 
counties yield, and little short of the average for the whole kingdom. 
The population of London is recruited from all parts of the country, 
and it has therefore to be compared with the whole country; but 
Bristol, with a fairly mixed but local population, shows similar 
relations to its counties of Somerset and Gloucester. The average 
stature of the townsmen is 5 feet 54 inches, and that of the country- 
men 5 feet 64 inches, while the weight for the former is 10 stones 
and for the latter 104 stones. At Sheffield, where the industrial 
class is much in excess of the other classes, the stature is about an 
inch less and the weight about ten pounds less than that of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. It is indeed to a kind of industrial 
selection that the difference in the physique of town and country 
populations is chiefly due. Towns afford facilities for light occu- 
pations and for those which require the co-operation of many hands, 
and thus they attract and retain the smaller and weaker members 
of the working-classes. It is to mechanical inventions principally 
that we owe the concentration of certain types of physique in 
different districts, and the migrations of the country people into 
towns. Mechanical inventions have been especially destructive 
to the interests of the agricultural labourer. They have reduced 
the harvest to half the time it formerly occupied, and banished 
the flail from the thrashing barn, and with it a healthy, sheltered 
winter occupation. But worse still, mechanical inventions have 
abolished the village industries which were followed by the 
feebler members of the agricultural class, and concentrated them 
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in the towns, where the workers have been compelled to follow 
them or starve. It is obvious then that the difference in the 
physique of town and country populations is not entirely, 
or even largely, due to physical degeneracy, as is so often as. 
serted by persons who have not been at the trouble to seek for the 
real cause. It is very doubtful indeed whether this kind of varia. 
tion can be the result of degeneracy or whether it should le 
described bysuch a term. The human type is as persistent as that 
of any of the lower animals,’ and departures from it are only due to 
variations in the Darwinian sense, while the law of the survival of 
the fittest has but limited play in a civilised community like ours, 
The savants at the British Association at Manchester were not 
agreed as to the hereditary transmission of acquired qualities, and 
the weight of opinion was against it; degeneracy of the human 
species, even under the adverse conditions of our crowded 
slums in towns, is not so easy a matter as many people imagine. 
Physique, is however, a quality of the individual, and its variations 
are dependent on and controlled by food, exercise, and sanitary sur- 
roundings. We have seen from the evidence brought forward that 
food is cheaper and much more of it is consumed, and that the saui- 
tary condition of a comparatively poor section of our working 
population is much better than it was twenty-five years ago, 
so that, as far as these conditions extend, we have little cause for 
anxiety, but rather good grounds for congratulating ourselves 
on the future of our national physique. With regard to exer- 
cise, we have only recently begun to recognise its importance, 
but the taste for athletic exercises, gymnastics, boating, skating, 
and cycling, so enthusiastically practised by the educated classes, 
is extending to the masses; while the agitation for the intro- 
duction of physical training, technical education, and handicrafts 
into elementary schools promises well for the future of their children. 
Much, very much, remains to be done to rescue our still under- 
fed and overcrowded town population from the insanitary condi- 
tions that environ them; but beyond what is already being done, 
the chief thing to do now is to impress on all persons having charge 
of the education and management of children, from the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council to the youngest pupil-teacher, that physical 
activity is the law which regulates the growth and development of 
the body and lays the foundation of both a good physique and an 
active, intelligent, and teachable mind; and to secure this more 
time, and more skill in teaching physical exercises in schools, and 
more open spaces and playgrounds, are absolutely necessary. 
CHaARLEs Roperts. 


(1) The changed conditions of life across the Atlantic have not altered the British 
type of physique. The statistics of the American war show the average stature of the 
States’ men to be 67°67 inches, while the Anthropometric Committee found that of the 
British at home to be 67°66 inches. 
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BYWAYS OF GREEK SONG. 


Tue highways of Greek poetry are trodden every year by processions 
of foot-sore and unwilling pilgrims. Great bands of schoolboys 
are driven or led along these wide paved roads of Sophocles and 
Euripides—roads that lead to castles of unwrought stone, where 
companies of old men beat their breasts, where troops of girls chant 
mysterious songs, where kings and prophets exchange sharp sen- 
tences, where queens slay their children and call out on their 
marriage beds, or give their lives for their lords, or hound the Furies 
after their matricidal sons. It is not much that the unwilling 
pilgrims understand zovAvmabésow audi tupavvors, as Statilius 
Flaccus has it. They hear and see all the sorrow and all the 
beauty through a mist, and a murmur of grammar, and irre- 
gular verbs, and accents, and particles. Medea’s wrongs, and 
Antigone’s love, and the sorrows of Deianira move them little or 
not at all, the wayward company of schoolboy travellers, puzzled, 
foot-sore—nor foot-sore only, now and then. In later years, 
when poetry has made her appeal to us, when there are no more 
birches for us, nor impositions, nor terminal “reports” of our pro- 
gress in learning, we still have a certain horror of the old beaten 
highways where we toiled, or perhaps did not toil. Not many men 
read the Medea or the Alcestis, still less the Phenisse. How well 
do I remember my schoolboy dislike of that drama, and the bewilder- 
ment of the old Scotch schoolmaster who had urged us (from 
behind) through the ways of the Edinburgh Academy Greek 
Grammar, difficult to us, but comprehended by him. “Do you 
think, Stuart, that the Greeks meant onything at all, by thae coral 
odds?’ he used to ask the head boy of the class, and, like jesting 
Pilate, he did not wait for an answer. By “coral odds” he meant 
“choral odes,’ and something of his doubt as to whether Euri- 
pides consciously wrote nonsense yet hangs over my memory of 
the “ Phoenician Virgins.” These memories darken the highways 
of Hellenic poetry—not of Homer, to be sure—even boys read 
him with pleasure—but of the Tragedians. Nor are later recol- 
lections of the five plays of Sophocles read in Moderations more 
beguiling. Ido not think I shall tread again that path, worn by 
the feet of many unpitying spectators, which leads to the pyre of 
Hercules on (ita, nor cross the Centaur’s ford, nor land on the isle 
of Philoctetes. I am weary of the sacred ways, the shattered pave- 
ments, and the dust, 

This neglect, this indifference, is the result of our system of 
teaching. Who can care for a passage of poetry, however beautiful, 
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which reminds him of physical suffering, of impositions, of “collec. 
tions,” of being asked to construe vivd voce in Moderations, and of 
the sudden forgetfulness of all useful things which that ordeal is apt 
to bring? But the by-ways of Greek poetry, and all the ways we 
were not driven along at school, are different things, and delightful, 
The Poete Minores (as they are most invidiously called), and the 
Anthology, and the Pastoral singers—everything, in fact, which 
we were not examined in—these attract the desultory feet of 
middle age. We escape from the crowded Athenian theatre, from 
the black Cyclopean walls of Tiryns or Mycene, from the Court of 
Susa, haunted by the imperial shade of Darius—we escape into the 
intimate life of Greece. We see the girls wasting their youth and 
beauty over the distaff and the loom, or burning these in sudden 
rage, and seizing lyres, and crowning themselves with flowers, 
recruits of Aphrodite (Anathem. 285). We take the road that leads 
to the graveyard, and watch the women scattering garlands on hus- 
bands or sons, the lover pouring his sacrifice of milk, his sacrifice of 
song above the tomb of Heliodore. We spell the epitaphs, so preg- 
nant, so musical, contented and resigned, or mocking or mournful, 
We see the lover tossing sleepless on his lonely bed, and inditing, 
by the glimmer of the love-lamp, a verse on the faithless Cleophantis, 
CLEOPHANTIS. 
** Cleophantis is late, and the third lamp I lighted 
In the socket is sobbing and wasting away, 
Ah, would that the flame of the heart unrequited 
Might fade with the love lamp, and die ere the day ! 
Ah, would that I burned not in fruitless desires: 
Oft by Cypris she swore that e’er Hesper began 
To flood the soft night with his amorous fires, 
She would come, but she recks not of God nor of man!”’! 


The version is close enough in other matters, though the metre 
of Tom Moore can never represent the elegiac, but Paulus Silentiarius 
has nothing to say about “ flooding the soft night with his amorous 
fires.” He merely says érmpocev comepos Héewv, and the English is 
but one of the stop-gaps which rhyme forces on the translator. But 
English prose, again, hardly represents Greek verse, though French 
prose may do so, in the hands of Sainte-Beuve. 

Mr. Longfellow, in his diary, writes that he has been reading the 
Greek Anthology, and that it is one of the saddest books in the 
world. It has ascent, he says, of faded garlands, it is full of the 
outcries of two thousand years, of the love-plaints, the drinking 
chants, the laments, of many generations. From snatches of 
Simonides in the prime of Greece to sonnets, as we may almost call 
them, of Rufinus in the Byzantine decadence, a hundred poets have 
contributed their mourning or their mirth. The great collection of 


(1) Erotica, 279. 
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the Palatine manuscript resembles, as M. Paul de St. Victor says, 
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a necklace strung here with a Syracusan coin, there with a piastre 
or a degraded medal of the decline. The later minstrels live on the 
past; their fathers did by no means stone the elder poets, but the 
descendants build their sepulchres, or at least contribute epitaphs 
on Anacreon, on Sappho, or Orpheus. They have a touching love 
of Homer, “the second sun of the life of Hellas;”* they bewail 
the desert dust that once was Mycenz. 


’ A , a 25 a ty , 
d PavpoTtepy TAVTOS LELY OKOTEAOD, 


“ More waste it lies than the crag that never was a citadel, that never 
nursed the fatal star of Ilion ” (Epideictica 28, 102). This mood, like 
many others of the moods of the Anthology, is very modern. To 
compose retrospectiveand regretful criticism in poetry, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has written of Heine, as Mr. William Morris of Chaucer, is 
not the sign of a sanguine age, young in hope and strength. We find 
most of our ways of thinking and feeling, of our peculiar modern 
ways, in the Anthology. This is assuredly one of the great pleasures 
of studying poetry in languages long dead, the pleasure of discovering 
ourselves in the past, and of listening to that airy echo of our own 
voices from so far away. Even the peculiarly wistful modern pes- 
simism and self-conscious glorification of Love and Death is in 
this old collection. A distinguished moralist, e¢ amicus meus, 
has accused Rufinus (I think) of hymning only the Brothel 
and the Grave. Rufinus might have replied that he was meditat- 
ing on Death and Love, and that it is not necessary for a critic to 
call a spade “a beastly shovel.’’ I confess to a sneaking love of 
this late Rufinus, a poet of the last years, a heathen among Chris- 
tians, a sensualist, perhaps, but a sensualist not untuneful. Yes, he 
writes like M. Catulle Mendes, if any one insists on it, about the 
relative merits of soubrettes and of femmes comme il faut (Erotica 18). 
And he taunts his old loves with their years, and the silver locks among 
the gold, an unmanly and detestable performance (Frotica 28).’ 
But he also wrote the example of all the songs on rosy wreaths that 
perish, and remind the scornful beauty that her flower too is mortal, 

(1) Antipater of Sidon. Epitymbd. 6. 

(2) There is a much more chivalrous quatrain on this theme by an unknown poct 
(Erotica 26). The author, perhaps, only seems to imply that his lady is alternately 
blonde and brune ; he maintains that he will admire her no less when she is grey— 


‘* Whether I find thee bright with fair, 
Or still as bright with raven hair ; 
With equal grace thy tresses shine, 
Ah, queen, and Love will dwell divine 
In these thy locks, on that far day 


yr? 


When gold or sable turns to grey! 
Paulus Silentiarius also has a gallantry of his own (Erotica, 258)— 


‘¢ Than others’ May thine autumn’s fairer far ; 
Thy winter warmer than their summers are.” 
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and that hers is a fading bloom. All the poets, Ronsard, Ben 
Jonson, Passerat, Herrick, follow Rufinus in his teaching of this 
lesson of the roses. I have tried to turn the poem on the garland 
sent to Rhodocleia (Erotica 74) into a rondeau, stealing the burden 
O Golden Eyes from another piece (48) by the same poet.! 


GoLtpEN Eyes. 


** Ah, Golden Eyes, to win you yet, 
I bring mine April coronet, 
The lovely blossoms of the spring, 
For you I weave, to you I bring 
These roses with the lilies wet, 
The dewy dark-eyed violet, 
Narcissus, and the wind-flower wet, 
Wilt thou disdain mine offering ? 

Ah, Golden Eyes! 


Crowned with thy lover’s flowers, forget 

The pride wherein thy heart is set, 

For thou, like these or anything, 

Hast but a moment of thy spring, 

Thy spring, and then—the long regret ! 
Ah, Golden Eyes!” 


“ Thou bloomest and fadest, even as the garland,” There is nothing 
here that Rufinus needed to be ashamed of, nor is there anything 
worse in Agathias’s aubade to the swallows that kept him wakeful 
when the vigil of the night should have ended in a morning sleep 


(Erotica 237). 


RHODANTHE. 


‘* Weeping and watchful all the night I lie, 
And with the dawn the grace of sleep is near, 
But swallows flit about me with their cry, 
And banish drowsihead and bring the tear. 
Mine eyes must still be weeping, for the dear 
Thought of Rhodanthe stirs in memory ; 
Ye chattering foes ; have done! it was not I 
Who silenced Philomel: go, seek the sheer 


** Clefts of the hills, and wail for Itylus 
Or clamour from the hoopoe’s craggy nest, 
But let sweet sleep an hour abide with us, 
Perchance a dream will come, and we be blest : 
A dream may make Rhodanthe piteous, 
And bring us to that haven of her breast.” * 


Human nature is always pretty much the same. Books are written 
to prove that Greeks and Zulus had no idea of the “ modern ”’ senti- 
ment of love. The slightest acquaintance with either Zulu history 


(1) dupara pév xovoua, x.r.d. 
(2) Mr. Gosse has rendered this poem into the form of the sonnet in New Poems, but 
TI have not the work at hand. 
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or Greek poetry disproves these random and invidious notions. 
Meleager, for instance, was far from being an example of noble 
conduct. About many of his poems in the Anthology, the less said 
the better. Some are of the school of Straton, and others celebrate 
the beauties of an Oriental harem of women—the locks of Timo, the 
sandal of Heliodore, the smile of dark-eyed Anticleia, the wreaths 
of Dorothea’s hair. Again he will write to Heliodore mere verses of 
society ; Love is a tennis-player: he says Love and Heliodore play 
tennis with his heart (Hrotica 214). But this old Gadarene poet 
has many another chord in his lyre, besides the chords that sound 
to the love of luxurious living. There are epigrams of his, as of 
Martial, which make one feel inclined to say that there can be no 
good in such a man, that he is wholly cynical and corrupt. Then 
one turns to his own epitaph on himself, and finds him full of kind- 
ness, Wisdom, sympathy, as he is full of years and grey with time. 
“If I be Syrian, where is the marvel ? one fatherland, stranger, we 
all dwell in—the world: one Chaos was mother of all mortals. Full 
of years was 1 when I graved this on my tablets before my day of 
burial, for old age is near neighbour of death. But if to me, the 
garrulous, and the old, thou biddest good speed, mayest thou win 
thyself to garrulous old age.” We are all akin to him, who bade 
the Syrian say Sa/am at his tomb; the Phenician, Naidios; and 
the Greek XAIPE. We are akin to him beside his grave, and 
kindred is the song of his love for Heliodore (Lrotica 136). 


HELIODORE. 


** Pour forth, and cry, again, again, again! 

To Heliodore! 

And mingle the sweet word ye call in yain, 
With that ye pour! 

And bring to me the wreath of yestercay, 
That’s dank with myrrh ; 

Hesterne rose, ah my friends, but they 
Remember her ! 

Lo, the kind roses loved of lovers weep, 
As who repine; ~ 

For if on any breast they see her sleep 


'99 


It is not mine! 


Of all his loves Heliodore alone had his heart. So she died, and 


he wrote a dirge on her, much too beautiful and tender for transla- 
tion; what follows is a mere paraphrase :— 


HELIODORE DEAD, 


‘* Tears for my lady dead 
Heliodore ! 
Salt tears and sad to shed, 
Over and o’er! 
KK 2 
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Tears to my lady dead. mor 
Love do we send, bef 
Longed for, rememberéd, 
Lover and friend ! 
Sad are the songs we sing, 
Tears that we shed, 
Empty the grace we bring, 
Gifts to the dead ! 
Go, tears, and go, lament, 
Far from her tomb, 
Wend where my lady went 
Down through the gloom ! 
Ah, for my flower, my love, 
Hades hath taken, 
Ah, for the dust above 
Scattered and shaken ! 
Mother of all things born, re 
Earth, in thy breast Ww 
Lull her that all men mourn 
Gently to rest!” 





ESE CLS PRS 
7 _ 


Here is an alternative in prose :— 


and the remnant of dear love, to thee among the dead. Tears ill to shed I give, 
and on thy wet tomb I pour the memorial of regret, of loving-kindness that 
was of old. Sadly, ah, sadly doth Meleager bewail thee that art dear, ay, among 
the departed, an empty grace, gifts to the land of sorrow! Ay me, where is my 
blossom, my desire? Hades hath ravished, hath ravished her; the dust is on ( 
my flower in her bloom. Nay, but thee do I entreat, oh Earth, oh nurse o/ 
all things, gently do thou hold her, of women the most mourned for in thy 
bosom, thine embrace ; gently, oh mother, do thou embrace her.” | 


' 
[ 


oe 


W 

W 

‘Tears for a gift to thee, far, far below the earth, tears, Heliodore, do I bring, 0 
t 

0 


There was purity left, and tenderness and loving-kindness in the 
heart of this Gadarene, who yet could write verses, in his other 
moods, that might have pleased the local devils of his birthplace. 
So it was with almost all the poets; a man whom we would call 1 
bad man had somehow a place of salvation in Paganism. Thus the 
love poems are of every variety of sentiment, from mere sensuil 
sketches in Eisen’s manner by Paulus Silentiarius, or praise of 4 
Ninon de I’Enclos, of antiquity (Erotica 13), to the pretty compli- 
ment paid by Antiphilus to a young beauty. I only paraphras 
the early part of it, the close is out of keeping (Zrotica 111). 

“« T knew it in your childish grace, 

The dawning of Desire, 

‘Who lives,’ I said, ‘ will see that face 
Set all the world on fire!’ 

Men mocked, but Time has brought to pass 
The saying over-true, 

Prophet and martyr, now alas ! 
I burn—for truth and you!” 





Many of the poets are of Mimnermus’ mind; when love is over, 
all is over and ended ; the roses are stale, there is no crown left for 4 
grey head. 
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Bawds 5 yatpovtwy éoriv Bios, eita Ta Nouri 
yiipas kwAvoer’ Kai Td TEAOS, Odvatos. 
So says Rufinus. But Philodemus is of a manlier humour, ard a 
more “ tonic” prescription (as Mr. Arnold likes “the mixture as 
before’) is his (Zrotica 112)— 


THE AGE OF WISDOM. 


‘*T have loved!’ ‘ And who hath not?’ ‘ Have reyelled!’ 
‘And who 
Is untaught in the rites of the revel?’ ‘Nay more, 
I’ve been frenzied!’ ‘And who but God taught thee to do 
What thou did’st?’ ‘ Well, ’tis gone, and the lovelocks are hoar!’ 
‘The grey locks are heralds of wisdom ; we played 
In the season for play, it is over and past ; 
And now that it’s ended, let’s all undismayed 
Take the teaching of time, and be sober at last!” 


With this excellent advice we may pass from the love poems, 
regretting that the great qualities of Paulus Silentiarius are, on the 
whole, better left in “the decent obscurity of a dead language.” It 
cannot be said that the various love-poets of Greece are, on the 
whole, poets of a chivalrous and pure and saintly affection. But 
who ever expected them to be? They are not examples to regulate 
our conduct by, but they are full of flowers, and pretty turns and 
trills, with here and there, as in Meleager, a touch of tenderness, or 
of real regret. 

As far as the eminent hands of the Anthology offer a “criticism 
of life” that criticism may be sought in the Epitymbia, or epitaphs, 
written either for dead friends, or to celebrate some poet or warrior 
of the past. The poems on votive offerings, too (Anathematica), and 
the Epideictica contain many sketches of Greek private life, and are 
rich in individual reflections, little touched by the influence of the 
philosophic schools. The Zpitymbia on poets prove that the late 
Greeks regarded as classics just the ancient poets who are still classics 
to ourselves, Homer, Anacreon, Sophocles, Sappho, Euripides. The 
lost writers of antiquity receive little of this posthumous honour : 
Ion is uncommemorated save in his own quatrain on Euripides 
(Epitymb. 43). But one lost muse lives in these epitaphs, Erinna, 
who died at the age of nineteen. Among other verses to her memory, 
this piece from Antipater of Sidon is to be noted, it is so thoroughly 
modern. 

Antipater is not content with praising Erinna, he must also con- 
demn all the myriad minor poets, of whom he was one. It is much 
as if a versifier of to-day were to applaud Toru Dutt, the young 
Bengalese girl who died some years ago, leaving a little sheaf of 
songs, and were to disparage at the same moment all “our noble 
selves,” so much admired by Mr. Grant Allen. 
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ERINNA. 
‘* Brief is Erinna’s song, her lowly lay, 
Yet there the Muses sing; 
Therefore her memory doth not pass away, 
Hid by Night’s shadowy wing! 
‘* But we,—new countless poets,—heaped and hurled 
All in oblivion lie; 
Better the swan’s chant than a windy world 
Of rooks in the April sky! ” 


Mr. Alfred J. Butler, in his pleasant collection, Amaranth and 
Asphodel, appears to me to miss the point of this poem, by not ren- 
dering papawvopeba in the first person. Here is his version, in which 
the last lines are a happy adaptation of a passage from J) 
Memoriam— 

ERINNA. 
‘* Though short her strain, nor sung with mighty boast, 
Yet there the power of song had dwelling room ; 
So lives her name for ever, nor lies lost 
Beneath the shadow of the wings of gloom, 
While bards of after days, in countless host, 
Slumber and fade, forgotten in the tomb, 
Better the swan’s brief note than thousand cries 
Of rooks in springtime blown about the skies.” 


The Greek for the last lines is— 


sh , . , Pa a 
Awtrepos K’Kvov puKpos Opdos, He KoAoLY 
, eh ee i 
Kpwypos €v eiapwaits Kidvdpevos vepeAars. 


Sappho was as much praised by the versifiers of the Anthology 
(who possessed all her works), as she is underestimated by Mr. 
Piatt, an American poet, who, of course, can only judge her by the 
rare fragments that survive. Mere is an attempt to rhyme the 
poem on Sappho by Antipater of Sidon (Epitymb. 14). 


SAPPrHo. 


‘* Sappho thou coverest, /Zolian land ! 

The Muse who died, 

Who with the deathless Muses, hand in hand, 
Sang, side by side! 

Sappho, at once of Cypris and of Love 
The child and care ; 

Sappho, that those immortal garlands wove 

For the Muses’ hair! 

Sappho, the joy of Hellas, and thy crown :— 
Ye Sisters dread, 

Who spin for mortals from the distaff down 
The threefold thread, 

Why span ye not for her unending days, 
Unsetting sun, 

For her who wrought the imperishable lays 
Of Helicon ?” 
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lilies on the tomb of Lais. 
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Pompeius junior (whoever he may have been), casts thus his 


LaIs. 


‘‘ Lais, that bloomed for all the world’s delight 
Crowned with all love-lilies, the fair and dear, 
Sleeps in the destined sleep, nor knows the flight 
Of Helios, the gold-reined charioteer : 
Revel and kiss, and love, and hate,—one night 
Darkens, that never lamp of love may cheer! ” 

After the famous and beautiful version of Callimachus’s lament 
for Heracleitus in Jonica (‘They told me, Heracleitus, they told me 
you were dead’’), it may be impious or impertinent, to venture on a 
new translation. Nevertheless, here is an essay at if, though it 


must seem like a rendering of Muis o& sont les neiges dantun after 
Mr. Rossetti’s. (Zpitymb. 80.) 


“PF e , 4 , 
Etre tus HpdxXetre, tedv opor. 


‘*One told me, Heraclitus, of thy fate ; 
He brought me tears, he brought me memories. 
Alas, my Carian friend, how oft, how late, 
We twain have talked the sun adown the skies, 
And somewhere thou art dust without a date! 
But of thy songs, Death maketh not his prize, 
In Death’s despite, that stealeth all, they wait, 


9 


The new year’s nightingale that never dies! 


The Z£pitymbia strike curiously on a modern ear, because they 
never, or hardly ever, utter a word of hope, nor show a gleam of 
belief in the world beyond the tomb. ‘The idea of Hades and of 
persistent consciousness of a gloomy sort, in a vague life undefined, 
iscommon enough. Men cannot so easily get rid of consciousness, 
of the notion that something endures, something without affections, 
but not without sensations. Meleager has no hope of meeting 
Heliodore in a paradise of learned lovers, like that feigned by the 
fancy of Ronsard and Joachim du Bellay. Doubtless the belief in 
another meeting of souls never again to be parted may have entered 
into the popular opinion of Greece, into the folk-lore of the future 
existence, as it certainly inspired the dirges of Pindar, and was pre- 
sent to the hopes of Socrates. But this expectation too seldom encour- 
ages the singers of the Anthology. No future can be so dreary as 
that of the drowned seaman, in a sea-dirge by Archias the Byzan- 
tine (Epitymb. 278). The drowned man, buried on the sea-shore, 
suffers an eternal sleeplessness, the waves are always crying in his 
ears. 

Sea Dirce. 


«‘ Crushed by the waves upon the crag was I, 
Who still must hear these waves among the dead, 
Breaking and brawling on the promontory, 
Sleepless ; and sleepless is my weary head! 
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For me did strangers bury on the coast 
Within the hateful hearing of the deep, 

Nor Death, that lulleth all, can lull my ghost, 
One sleepless soul among the souls that sleep!” 


This is an example of the many poems which echo the Greek dread 
and hatred of the sea. Voyagers as they were, they never over. 
came their fear of “the bitter brackish element,” the mother of 
Democracy, according to Aristotle. ‘Seek not the woeful toils of the 
sorrowful sea,” says Archippus to his children in an epigram (Lpidec- 
tica 23), “and the heavy labour of sad seamanship. As much asa 
mother is dearer than a step-mother, so is the land more dear than 
the grey sea.” 

The many epitaphs on drowned sailors recall one of the most 
agreeable and unexpected features of the Anthology, the sympathy 
which the poets express with the life of labour, especially with 
laborious old age. This is not a common note in Greek literature; 
as a rule the contempt for labour, for every one who works with his 
hands, is far more usual. Only in Homer we have the touching 
lines on the poor woman who is so careful to give just measure of 
her work and her wool: only in Theocritus we have the Words- 
worthian idyl on the fisherman’s dream ; and in Hesiod, of course, the 
grumbling of agricultural depression. But the Anthology has a 
number of pieces devoted to hard work, and its praises, to the fame, 
for example, of Platthis, thus sung by Leonidas (Zpitymb. 726). 


Tue Sprinninc WomAN. 
‘** Morning and evening, sleep she drove away, 
Old Platthis,—warding hunger from the door, 
And still to wheel and distaff hummed her lay 
Hard by the gates of Eld, and bent and hoar : 
Plying her loom until the dawn was grey, 
The long course of Athene did she tread : 
With withered hand by withered knee she spun 
Sufficient for the loom of goodly thread, 
Till all her work and all her days were done, 
And in her eightieth year she saw the wave 
Of Acheron,—old Platthis,-—kind and brave.” 


The same poet, Leonidas of Tarentum, displays the same sym- 
pathy with age and toil, in his epitaph on the old fisherman dead, 
the fisher of the rocks and shore, who plied rod, and hand-net, and 
spear, and had no fleet of boats to work for him. 


THE FISHERMAN. 


‘*Theris the old, the wayes that harvestéd, 
More keen than birds that labour in the sea, 
With spear and net, by shore and rocky bed, 
Not with the well-manned galley, laboured he ; 
Him not the Star of Storms, nor sudden sweep 
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Of wind with all his years hath smitten and bent. 
But in his hut of reeds he fell asleep, 

As fades a lamp when all the oil is spent : 
This tomb nor wife nor children raised, but we 

His fellow-toilers, fishers of the sea.” 


The following epitaph might seem to express what we take for 
the orthodox Greek theory of death, namely, that it is the natural 
end, not to be regretted, of life, which was to be naturally enjoyed. 
But the closing lines give the poem a Christian air; the dead man 
has gone “to the land o’ the leal,”  yapyv méuav én’ eboeBéwv. 


‘‘Lament not, wayfarer, that passest by my tomb; not even in death have 
Iany cause for tears. Children’s childre. do I leaye: with one wife was I 
blessed, whose years were as my own. Three sons I gave in marriage, and oft 
have I rocked their children on my breast. Nor death nor sickness of one of 
them all have I bewailed, but they have given me due rites of funeral, and 
sent me to sleep the happy sleep in the land of the leal.” 


The reverse and contradiction of this happy acquiescence is 
uttered in the various pieces which lament a bride ravished by 
Death from Love, and dead on her wedding night. Perhaps the 
poems on this disaster are mere poetic exercises on an attractive 
theme, dear to the mournful muse of Beddoes, a theme full of con- 
trasts, the grave and the bridal bed, the bridegroom Death, the 
torches of Hymen and of Persephone. The disaster cannot have 
been so common as the poems it inspired, for example, 711 and 188 
in the Lpitymbia, by Antipater and Antonius Thallus, and the type 
of all these pieces, the dirge for Clearista by Meleager (182). 


CLEARISTA. 


‘* For Death, not for Love hast thou 
Loosened thy zone! 
Flutes filled thy bower but now, 
Morning brings moan ! 
Maids round thy bridal bed 
Hushed are in gloom, 
Torches to Love that led 
Light to thy tomb.” ! 


Of making many translations there is no end, and the translator 
would be confident indeed who thought that he was giving a true 
idea of the originals, and of their charm. We must all compro- 
mise, and adapt; for translation, like any other art, is an affair of 
selection, of arrangement, of convention. No more than art can 


(1) Not Wedlock but Death for groom hath Clearista taken, fur Death hath she 
undone the girdle of her maidenhood! But now the flutes at evening were shrilling 
round the doors of the bride-chamber, the chamber doors were smitten in the revel. 
Yet at dawn they brake forth in lament, and the bridal song was changed for the 
mourning cry. Yea, the very torches that burned by the bride bed, lighten Clearista 
down the deathward way. 
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enter into competition with nature can translations compete with 
the original poem. Prose versions endeavour to compete in the literal 
reproduction of the sense; but then the grace and melody is left out of 
the bargain. Renderings in verse, even when most successful, may at 
most offer a certain charm; but it is not the old, the true charm. A 
number of metres may be used in English at will, for all of them 
the Greeks had only the elegiacs, and they got their variety by the 
subtle and inimitable combination of words, “the best words in the 
best places.” Even if the translator were fortunate enough to find 
the best words, and skilled enough to arrange them in the places 
that are best, the pleasure he gave would still be other than the 
pleasure given by the Greek. In an ideally successful essay a good 
Greek poem might not have become a bad English poem ; but the 
one poem would still be a very different thing from the other. 
Every translation will contain much of the translator’s own manner 
and tone, or of the tone and manner fashionable in his time. “The 
one endures, the many change and pass ;” and in this case the one 
that endures is the imperishable art of Greece, as broad and pure in 
the intaglio, or the coin or the epigram, as in the marble or the 
bronze, or the epic. We cannot compete with Greece, we cannot 
imitate her; we can only admire from a distance, and painfully 
copy, by way of exercise, and hopeful that a shadow of her excel- 
lence may fall on our work, like pupils in the studio of a master. 
From those minor poems of Greece, and of all the Roman and 
Syrian world that wrought with her materials, and in her school, it 
is instruction in sfy/e, after all, rather than teaching in conduct, or 
in sentiment, or opinion, that we learn. Of style the best epigrams 
are enduring examples, and it is much to be wished that some one 
would edit a selection, containing all that is really good, and, 
omitting the trash and the Byzantine Christian poems, which have 
antiquarian interest, but otherwise are not germane to the matter. 
The size of the Tauchnitz edition is convenient for the pocket, but 
the editing leaves something to be desired, and three volumes are, for 
a pocket edition, two volumes too many.' 
Anprew Lane. 


(1) This holiday task has been written at a place more remote from learned editions 
than Sidney Smith’s cure of souls was distant from a lemon. 
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THE STORY OF TONGA. 


Tue claims of the Western Pacific Islands on our attention have 
of late been brought home to us, not merely by increased facilities of 
communication, but by the great and natural interest felt in their 
future by our Australian kinsmen. The proximity to each other 
of the Fijian, Samoan, and Tongan groups, and the similarity in 
all important respects of their circumstances, might have indicated 
the desirability of combining them under a common administration 
or protectorate ; but at the time of our annexation of Fiji this was not 
perceived, at all events by the home authorities, and since that time 
the claims—not always very well grounded or legitimately promoted 
—of Germany on Samoa, and our refusal to accept the sovereignty 
pressed on us by Tonga, have made such a measure, about which 
there would then have been little difficulty, no longer a simple one. 
The affairs of Tonga especially have, at times, for several years past, 
attracted attention with reference to the somewhat heavy-handed 
dictatorship exercised there by a Wesleyan missionary, the Rev. 
Shirley Baker; and latterly have come reports of his persecution of 
his ecclesiastical enemies, of his hostility to British traders, and finally 
of an attempt on his life, ruthlessly avenged. Since this last event 
—and not too soon—a formal inquiry has been held on the spot by 
Sir Charles Mitchell, the recently appointed Governor of Fiji and 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. His Report, which has 
just been presented to Parliament, is ably drawn up, and gives, as far 
as it goes, a clear résumé of recent events; but it is, in parts, too 
concise, or possibly it has not been thought desirable to publish all 
that he has said. Unfortunately, too, as it seems to me, the 
inquiry was limited to the “ Wesléyan persecution,” and to the 
events which (in Sir C. Mitchell’s opinion) have resulted therefrom. 
I venture then to think—having long taken an interest in these 
islands, and having recently visited them—that a rather fuller 
narrative of events may be acceptable, both on account of the intrin- 
sic interest of the story and from the growing political importance 
of the scene of action, and even as tending to a clearer appreciation 
of the Report. 

There is a certain romance, from association, in the conception of a 
theocratic government; but there are many degrees in theocracy, 
and while the rule of a Moses or a Hildebrand might be submitted to 
without, at all events, the loss of self-respect, a theocracy under the 
average modern missionary—a theocracy d /a bourgeoise, so to speak 
~—could, with the best intentions, hardly fail of a certain uncongenial, 
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depressing, and even to the mild Polynesian, irritating effect. And 
this effect becomes the more marked when the somewhat oppressive 
ordinances which are deemed necessary to the moral welfare of the 
people are framed with a subsidiary view to the vulgar necessity of 
“raising the wind.” This, as I shall show by-and-by, is the prominent 
characteristic of Tongan taxation. But it would be quite unfair to 
fix the entire discredit of this system on Mr. Baker. He was for 
years the trusted servant of the Wesleyan body, and the cardinal 
principle of their finance was to levy contributions from the people 
thousands of pounds in excess of the local requirements, the surplus 
being remitted to head-quarters at Sydney. I am no reviler of mis- 
sionaries; indeed, no rational person could fail to appreciate the 
heroic character and the value of the work done, notably by the early 
Wesleyan missionaries in Fiji ; but no condemnation of their financial 
system could be too severe. It is idle to speak of such contributions, 
levied from an impressionable people in the name of religion, as in 
any sense voluntary ; and the devices often employed to stimulate 
liberality are most reprehensible. The abuses which may flow 
from such a system are obvious, and Sir C. Mitchell goes so far as to 
consider the irritation caused by these extortions to be the proximate 
cause of all the recent calamities of Tonga. For even the Tongan 
will at last turn if you draw too heavily on his pocket—happy com- 
munists, they had not even formed the conception of a pocket till we 
taught it them! I cannot but think, however, that Sir C. Mitchell's 
view is only a partial explanation. No doubt the irritation in ques- 
tion led to the establishment of a “‘ National”’ Church, and this to the 
persecution of those who refused to join it; but it was very far from 
being the only cause of the popular discontent with Mr. Baker’s 
administration. 

Our first “official knowledge” of this personage was his presence 
in Tonga as a Wesleyan missionary; and some years after his arrival, 
viz. in 1878, we find Sir Arthur Gordon, then Governor of Fiji and 
High Commissioner, addressing Mr. Baker’s ecclesiastical superiors 
in Sydney on the abuses of his conduct, and insisting on their investi- 
gating the matter. Mr. Baker hed by that time obtained great 
influence over the King, and though not nominally Prime Minister, 
was in fact Maire du paluis. The Wesleyan authorities at Sydney, 
who, we cannot but observe, appear to have found no fault with 
Mr. Baker’s previous conduct, or paid any adequate attention to the 
complaints of the Tongans as long as the money came in regularly, 
were now obliged to institute the inquiry demanded by Sir Arthur 
Gordon. The result of this inquiry may be stated shortly to have 
been that Mr. Baker, being obliged to choose definitely between the 
ecclesiastical line and the political, returned to Tonga in 1881 as 
Prime Minister of the little kingdom. Then followed an eccle- 
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siastical revolution. The dissatisfaction felt at the exactions 
above alluded to, which was aggravated by the knowledge that so 
much of the money raised was taken out of the country, continued 
to increase. Even as early as 1874 the Tongan Government 
had demanded that their Church administration should be made 
independent of the Australian connection, but only very small and 
inadequate concessions were offeredin reply. In 1874, indeed, the 
Australian Conference resolved that in future only one half of the 
Tongan subscriptions should be taken out of the country! At last, 
in 1881-82, the Conference yielded, but insisted at the same time on 
the recall of a certain Rev. J. B. Watkin, the friend, and successor in 
the chairmanship of the district, of Mr. Baker. This stipulation the 
King, under the influence it may be presumed of these gentlemen, 
refused to entertain, and the negotiations ended. Until this time 
Mr. Baker, though not averse to the notion of an independent 
Church, had probably restrained the King from proceeding to 
extremities. Now, however, that the Wesleyan body had cast 
him off, he had no further reason to hesitate. Perhaps, too, 
the temptation of returning quid pro quo to the adversary was 
great. Accordingly, without even asking the King’s sanction, 
he of his own authority called a meeting and declared the 
Church to be national and “free.” The newly appointed chief 
Wesleyan minister, the Rey. J. E. Moulton, disbelieving in Mr. 
Baker, and feeling bound in honour to his ecclesiastical superiors, 
held aloof, and Mr. Watkin, more pliant, was appointed Pontifex 
Maximus of the new religion. The anathemas and recriminations 
proper to such occasions followed, and if “nobody was one penny 
the worse,”’ still they did not mend matters. So far, however, and 
putting the question of individual motives aside, there was much from 
the Tongans’ point of view to justify the schism. Whether King 
George, who is a very remarkable man, had been studying 
Henry VIII., I cannot say, but at all events the movement was 
recommended to him as increasing his own dignity and independence. 
A petition, signed by two thousand people, had been sent to Sir 
Arthur Gordon for transmission to the Queen, praying that her 
Majesty would remove Mr. Baker from Tonga, This document had 
been translated into English for the petitioners by Mr. Moulton, who 
was accordingly denounced to the King as favouring annexation to 
England, and the leading petitioners were thrown into prison, and 
only released two years after on the intervention of a British man- 
of-war ; Mr. Baker became ostentatiously anti-English ; and at the 
same time German in his sympathies, as certain Red Eagle Orders 
and other marks of imperial favour testify. 

The reverence felt by the Tongans for their chiefs is great, and 
for the King there is unquestioning obedience and veneration; and 
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advantage was accordingly taken of this feeling to induce the people 
to come over to the new Church. It was explained to them, truly 
enough, that there was to be no change in doctrine or discipline ; 
hence, it was argued, no one who loved his King could refuse 
to follow his wishes and example in such a matter. A large majority 
went over at once, but others held that this was a desertion of the 
Church to which they owed their religion. It was felt, too, that 
however desirable it might be in the abstract, a national Church 
directed and controlled by Mr. Baker, by the very man under 
whom the old abuses and extortion had long been carried on, did 
not offer much of a guarantee against those abuses. King George, 
however, though a soi-disant constitutional sovereign acting by advice 
of his Parliament, has strong despotic instincts, and it was not diffi- 
cult to persuade him that any hesitation to conform to his wishes on 
the Church question implied disrespect and disloyalty. Mr. Baker 
further defended violent measures on the ground that, although by 
the constitution every one is free to follow his own religious convic- 
‘ tions, yet the new Church having become a /ait accompli, noncon- 
formity to it was simply a breach of the civil law! 

The persecutions which now followed, though exaggerated by the 
newspaper reports, were rigorous and often cruel; and many touch- 
ing instances of constancy occurred, very remarkable in a people 
whose moral fibre is supposed to be of the weakest. Men were 
savagely beaten, banished to distant islands and half-killed by exposure 
and starvation, lands were confiscated, and individuals condemned on 
frivolous charges to years of hard labour and ruinous fines. All 
these iniquities are directly traceable to the expressed wishes or 
orders of the Government; and when—in deference to remonstrances 
from without and from fear of the consequences of such a scan- 
dal—the more open acts of violence ceased, the persecution was 
carried on under the shadow of the law; its ordinances, at 
once frivolous and oppressive, and bearing heavily on the whole 
population, being brought to bear specially on the recalcitrant Wes- 
leyans. Such an “engine of civilisation ” could only be invented or 
worked effectually by a white man, but in his native magistrates 
Mr. Baker finds willing and obsequious tools. How heavily the 
burthen of the law presses on this unfortunate people may be judged 
from a very few statistics. The population of Tongatabu, the prin- 
cipal island of the group, is 9,000. From thirty to forty cases 
are tried in the police court weekly. There are about six hundred 
persons undergoing sentences of hard labour, and about as many 
paying fines as an alternative; that is to say, over 13 per cent. of 
the population are offenders against the law! An analysis, how- 
ever, of a week’s cases will show that they are not all very desperate 
criminals, for out of thirty-three cases, seven were condemned for not 
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wearing their upper garment (it is forbidden to a man—whether in 
the interest of morality or of revenue it is not for me to decide, but it is 
certainly to the detriment of cleanliness and of the picturesque—to 
take off his shirt, even while working in his own garden) ; three had 
neglected to hoe their roads; two had allowed their pigs to stray ; 
ten had committed fornication ; and one woman was found wearing a 
pinafore so small that only one arm went through! Another crime 
which produces a handsome return is the uttering of libel, and the 
law is worked in a peculiar way. There is no need for the injured 
party to move, or for a public prosecutor. A, for instance, in con- 
yersation with B (the case is not hypothetical) may utter a disparag- 
ing remark about Mr. Baker. B, or any bystander, C, prosecutes 
A for libel, and with or without sufficient evidence a heavy fine or 
long imprisonment is inflicted, and in addition a handsome solatium 
is decreed to Mr. Baker. It is even credibly reported that two years 
ago an old woman having told another that she had seen inadream a 
certain deceased person without his clothes was prosecuted for 
libelling the dead man. The penalties inflicted for undue intimacy 
are partially remitted if the couple consent to marry, but the revenue 
seldom loses, for divorce commonly follows, and the fees for 
divorce are high, and the ceremony easy. An intelligent Roman 
Catholic priest told me he considered the extreme facility of divorce, 
and the abortion extensively .practised by unmarried women to 
escape the degrading penalties which follow a detected lapse from 
virtue, to be a chief cause of the decline of the population. 

From a calculation which I believe to be correct, the amount paid 
yearly in fines appears to exceed £9,000, or about £2 for each adult 
male tax-payer. The estimated value of the forced labour is about as 
much, and the revenue from taxation rather more, amounting to about 
11 dollars for each tax-payer (of which 9 dollars is paid for poll-tax), 
which, considering that beyond their cocoanuts the people have no 
industry or trade resource of any kind, is very heavy. There is besides 
a tax of 2 dollars on unmarried women, and we need not inquire too 
closely how this is paid, for it appears that it degrades even Polynesian 
morality so greatly that Mr. Baker has undertaken to repeal it. The 
taxes are levied with much harshness, and remorselessly doubled if 
not punctually paid ; and even prisoners are compelled to pay them. 
The prison gang-labour is often very severe, and I have seen 
ordained Wesleyan ministers and teachers, sentenced on absurd 
charges, working up to their waists in water; and young women, 
too, sometimes with child, condemned for offences which no civilised 
government punishes, and which in these countries do not imply 
a loss of character, working in public gangs, to their utter loss of 
self-respect and consequent degradation. 

One institution, however, I saw, which seemed to have done 
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some good service in the cause of practical morality, viz., the 
Wesleyan College, under the direction of the Rev. J. E. Moulton, a 
cultivated gentleman and scholar. Mr. Moulton is a good musician, 
and the proficiency in singing of the students was very remarkable, 
seeing how different their music—which has a peculiar quality and 
charm ‘of its own—is from ours. But perhaps the most striking 
feature of the collegiate system was the introduction of female 
students. It seems to have been a great success, for besides their 
advancement in learning, they were under the strict domestic super- 
vision of Mrs. Moulton, who instructed them in various womanly 
accomplishments, and moreover kept them under close guard at night. 
Feminine morality, as all the world knows, is not the most prominent 
of South Sea virtues, and these young ladies were thus a distin- 
guished exception to the rule, and were sought in marriage, more 
perhaps for their virtue than for their mental culture, by all the 
youth of Tonga. I regret to have to speak of all this beneficent work 
in the past tense, but the College, which a few months ago contained 
over one hundred scholars, has since succumbed to the unrelenting 
persecution of Mr. Baker—personal animosity against Mr. Moulton 
being apparently the motive. It was pleasant, and very interesting, 
to watch the bright enthusiasm of the students, men and girls 
together, the former sometimes of mature age. Mental arithmetic 
was their forte ; for the tougher intellectual work of a problem, or 
for languages, they have much less aptitude. More wonderful per- 
haps still was it to see them at cricket—here the ladies do not bear 
a part—standing up with bare legs to the swiftest bowling, while 
their fielding was admirable. But they have, since I saw them, had 
sterner work on hand than cricket or music. 

Long is the array that might be quoted of instances of cruelty 
and arbitrary injustice, or of oppression—perhaps the most galling 
of all—under the forms of law, and it was melancholy to contrast the 
actual condition of the people with what it might easily have been. 
I saw them ground down by evident poverty due to fines and taxation, 
and saddened by the loss of friends and property through persecu- 
tion, excluded from their churches, harassed, and their minds in a 
state of tension, not knowing whose turn might come next. The 
needlessness of all this struck me forcibly. Of Russian tyranny or 
Turkish misgovernment the causes are complicated; but here is 4 
little nation of some 22,000 souls (the present régime is thinning them 
out, however), intelligent, amiable, well mannered, and by no means 
devoid of energy; with no hostile neighbours, in a country where 
there is room for every one, and where serious privation from hunger 
or cold need never be known. With such material for happiness, the 
government must be held responsible if misery is widespread. It 
seemed strange that the Tongans should endure tyranny so patiently, 
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for they are not all softness. Twenty years ago they were invading 
Fiji, with its population then seven times as numerous as themselves, 
and would have conquered and annexed it if we had not stepped in. 
But no one could fail to see that a crisis was at hand, some time before 
January last, when an attempt was made on Mr, Baker’s life. It 
was done in the curiously unmethodical, apparently irresolute way in 
which these people go to work. Four or five men, armed with guns, 
stopped the buggy in which Mr. Baker and his son and daughter 
were driving, but only one fired, and he missed his aim, the slugs 
with which the gun was loaded wounding the son and daughter. 
These last both behaved in the pluckiest manner, endeavouring only 
to shield their father; but as soon as they dismounted, that gentle- 
man drove off—perhaps the horse would not stand, or he went to 
fetch the doctor—leaving his wounded children to the mercy of his 
would-be assassins, who, however, offered them no molestation. 

The events of the next few weeks reflect grave discredit on Mr. 
Baker. Professing to believe that the attempt on his life was due 
toa Wesleyan conspiracy (a charge which he afterwards, when it 
had worked its end, admitted to be without foundation), he sum- 
moned to his assistance, against the expressed desire of the King, the 
inhabitants of the two neighbouring and rival, and within recent 
times hostile, islands of Vavau and Haapai. Hundreds came over 
armed, and at once commenced savagely maltreating and plundering, 
and finally for the most part converting, the Wesleyan remnant. Mr. 
Moulton’s college was especially singled out for attack, and was 
broken up. The plundering and violence then became more indis- 
criminate, and some weeks of general disorder ensued before the 
rufians were induced to return to their homes. Meanwhile numerous 
persons were arrested on the charge of complicity in the attempted 
assassination, and after a trial held with closed doors,' Mr. Baker 
being present and himself acting as prosecutor, twelve men were 
condemned to death. Six of these, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the English part of the community, were carried off to a neighbour- 
ing island and executed, and further slaughter seems to have been 
prevented mainly by the determined attitude of a few Englishmen, 
who threatened personal reprisals on Mr. Baker himself. It is per- 
missible to doubt the value of evidence or the absolute justice of the 
verdict in a trial so conducted. The antecedents of some of the 
condemned are significant. Two were among the chief promoters of 
the petition for English protection; the others are in Sir OC. 
Mitchell’s Report described as “ escaped convicts,’ but their only 
offence had been an attempt to escape from Tongan tyranny to the 


(1) All Europeans were excluded except the before-mentioned Rev. J. B, Watkin, a 
friendly German agent, and the acting British Consul, who knew no Tongan, and con- 
sequently soon retired. 
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freer air of Fiji. Whenever an intention of this sort—which involves, 
of course, a diminution of revenue—is suspected, the boats of the sus- 
pected persons are taken away. The “convicts” in question had 
accordingly stolen one, but, when by some accident they were com- 
pelled to return, the owner of the boat refused to prosecute them, 
They were nevertheless condemned to prison, from whence some time 
after they escaped, and though hunted everywhere by police and 
soldiers, were protected by the general sympathy. They had been five 
in number; only four, however, broke out of prison, and the fifth 
was next day beaten nearly to death for not having given the alarm. 

I do not write this story as an indictment against Mr. Baker. | 
am quite willing tu believe that in the early part of his career he 
intended dealing fairly by the people, and in fact he is said then to 
have governed tolerably well; he has opposed that wholesale aliena- 
tion of land which has caused such confusion in Samoa; and it is 
possible that, as Sir C. Mitchell seems to think, he was led into 
violent courses by unexpected opposition to his Church scheme, while 
after the attempt on his life he may have been demoralised by panic, 
or by anger at the injury done to his children. But I think it is 
abundantly evident that, quite apart from the ecclesiastical difficulty, 
there was enough, and more than enough, in the abuses of his admi- 
nistration to justify the discontent and opposition to his govern- 
ment. 

Not wishing to lengthen this paper, I will not do more than allude 
to his arbitrary interference with and discouragement of honest 
British traders, and to the preference given to German interests; nor, 
though I have described the way in which the revenue is raised, have 
I mentioned how it is spent. This omission, however, is due to the 
fact that neither I nor any one else can supply the information. The 
revenue (value of forced labour apart) amounts to some £20,000 a 
year. The King’s allowance is £1,200. The salaries of officials and 
teachers are very trifling, and the very few public works are carried 
out by prison labour. And as regards the surplus, I can only add 
that Mr. Baker, besides being Prime Minister, and holding the 
“portfolios” of Foreign Affairs, Education, and Lands, is his own 
Auditor-General. Sir C. Mitchell in his Report does not touch on 
this delicate question of where the money goes to, but on the general 
question of character it must be.admitted that he leaves Mr. Baker 
in asorry position. I do not know whether it is simply due to the 
necessary conventional amenities of an official report, or whether it is 
covert satire ; perhaps it is simple good nature on the writer’s part; 
but the contrast is a trifle strange between the tender consideration 
expressed for Mr. Baker’s position and difficulties and the charges 
recorded against him, evidently in Sir C. Mitchell’s belief well- 
founded, of falsehood, slander, and bad faith. The Report, too, alludes 
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to his personally superintending the trial of his enemies as conduct 
which “‘may have been indecent, but was not illegal ”’! 

Mr. Baker has always asserted that he is only partially respon- 
sible for the abuses of the Administration, and that the King is in 
fact the real moving power in the State. I do not think this is 
worth serious refutation. Mr. Baker has been for many years 
closely attached to the King’s person, and to the influence which 
any astute Englishman in such a position must have acquired, he 
adds the subtle power of the spiritual adviser. The King’s mind 
may still be as clear as Sir C. Mitchell supposes—he is a hale-look- 
ing old man, with a fawe air (of which he is said to be proud) 
of the German Emperor, and no one knows his exact age; but 
as he describes himself as having been present when a youth at the 
wreck and plunder of the Port-au-Prince privateer in 1806, his 
powers of independent action can hardly be great. 

Sir C. Mitchell’s visit took place some two months after the 
attempt on Baker’s life, and the main point which he had to settle 
was, practically, what was to be done with this gentleman. It has 
been doubted whether the statute which empowers the High Com- 
missioner to deport British subjects from the independent islands, 
and which was rather framed with a view to beach-combers, could 
also be applied to Prime Ministers. SirC. Mitchell, fortified by the 
opinion of the Chief Justice of Fiji, decided that it could, and he 
found further that there was abundant evidence of sufficient mis- 
conduct on Baker’s part to justify his removal. This has long 
been called for, not only by the British community, but, so far as 
can be ascertained, by the great body of the Tongan people. The 
conclusion, then, to w vhich Sir Charles Mitchell eu come, viz., that 
it is nevertheless advisable to leave Baker where he is, seems at 
first sight lame and even self-contradictory. No doubt there are 
difficulties in the way; his removal would probably be distasteful 
to the old King, who has been so long accustomed to depend on 
him, and there might even possibly be some risk from an outbreak 
of royal passion, which Mr. Baker would possibly not be careful to 
allay. Still this is exactly the sort of difficulty which a statesman 
has to face and provide for. To avoid a row, recfe si possis, but any- 
how to avoid it, is a policy with immense attractions for the modern 
official mind, but it may not always, after all, be the best: policy. 
The only justification, in short, for leaving Mr. Baker in possession 
would be a clear understanding that the arrangement is essentially 
and merely provisional. I cannot but believe, therefore, that this 
must have been the substance and intention of Sir C. Mitchell’s 
advice. Mr. Baker, under adequate guarantees for his good 
behaviour, is possibly the best immediate stop-gap that we could 
have, but he must be only a stop-gap. 
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It is greatly to be hoped that before Sir C. Mitchell left Tonga 
some foreshadowing of the conclusions at which he arrived was 
allowed to transpire, for Mr. Baker will otherwise without doubt 
represent the result of the inquiry as a personal triumph, and may very 
plausibly point to his continuance in power as substantial evidence 
of the fact. I am justified in this seemingly uncharitable hypothesis, 
and Sir C. Mitchell ought himself to be forewarned, for the Report 
describes the gross deception practised by Mr. Baker on the King 
and people as to the issue of a similar visit by Mr. Thurston as High 
Commissioner two years before—a proceeding from which much 
mischief flowed, and which Mr. Thurston, by the way, I conclude for 
sufficient but to me unknown reasons, never publicly exposed or 
resented. A successful repetition of this performance would be 
doubly disastrous now, for the Tongans, who have always believed in 
the disinterested friendship of England, had begun to despair at our 
apparent apathy, and were looking forward eagerly, and—as a very 
intelligent fellow-traveller of mine who was much in their confi- 
dence, constantly urged—patiently to a visit from Sir C. Mitchell 
as their last hope of redress. It was the more necessary that some 
inkling should have been given them of the real state of affairs, 
because the concessions made by the King and Mr. Baker amount to 
very little indeed. It is especially, I think, to be regretted that no 
adequate stipulations were made with respect to Mr. Moulton’s 
college, which has done such real good, for the permission which has 
been granted to re-open it with a maximum of thirty students sounds 
hardly serious. A more generous treatment would have only been 
a fitting acknowledgment of the great services rendered by Mr. 
Moulton in preaching moderation during the recent crisis ; services 
of which the importance is freely admitted in the Report. 

The friendly offer made by Sir C. Mitchell on his own respon- 
sibility, to mediate between the different religious parties, will, it is 
to be hoped, succeed. It may be said that we have no right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Tonga, but if we assume a right 
to interfere with Mr. Baker, and yet allow him to remain where he 
is, it seems little less than a moral duty, under all the circumstances 
of the case, to take the most efficient steps to protect the interests of 
the people whom he rules. Meanwhile I would point out how 
urgently desirable it is that definite arrangements for our future 
relations with Tonga should be made without delay. By the very 
nature of things a crisis, which must be faced, is imminent in the 
near future, for even if Mr. Baker should not immediately decide, or 
be compelled, to retire on his laurels—and his savings—the old 
King, who must be ninety years of age, must soon disappear from 
the scene. His grandson and heir, Laifuni, is young and not a very 
strong character, and his claims to govern the entire Tongan group 
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may not improbably be disputed. Disturbances would then arise, 
and if a convenient German or other foreign man-of-war should inter- 
fere—as it would be quite justified in doing—to protect the white 
residents, it might not be easily induced to retire again. Any 
such untoward but not unlikely contingency would, very naturally, 
give grave offence in the colonies, not merely on account of our 
trading interest which is now rapidly coming to the front, but 
because the position is one of considerable strategic importance. The 
large island of Vavau contains a spacious and landlocked harbour, 
easy to defend, and which has not its equal within many hundreds 
of miles. It lies within a day’s steam of Fiji, and not only on this 
account, but from its proximity to the various routes from the other 
colonies to America and elsewhere, its occupation by a rival power 
would be felt to be highly disadvantageous. I feel strongly that in 
the interests of Australia (to say nothing of New Zealand) our claims 
of supremacy over these small circumjacent Pacific islands rest on 
altogether a different footing from those of any other nation. It is 
much as if an island were to rise from the sea, say fifty miles from 
the west coast of Scotland ;—we should have no greater abstract right 
to it than any one else, but I fancy we should hardly acquiesce in its 
being occupied and fortified by the first comer. 

With respect to Tonga, I venture to suggest that we should accept 
frankly the position which circumstances seem to have appointed for 
us; and that we should arrange to be represented there by a good and 
capable man as “ Resident.” Weshould interfere as little as possible 
with purely native affairs, which the natives formerly managed well 
on their own lines, and could still so manage ; but we should assume 
entire control of foreign relations, and over all legislation and 
magisterial matters affecting white men. I have reason to believe 
that such an arrangement, which would not be seriously opposed by 
any foreign power, would be welcomed by the heir-apparent, for it 
would imply for him efficient protection, and while insuring peace 
would render his position more than secure; and if it is true, as 
reported, that we are likely to yield to the persistent claims of the 
Germans to a predominant position in the neighbouring Samoan 
group, it is the more incumbent on us to take up a position in Tonga, 
which, besides safe-guarding our imperial interests there, would be, 
I verily believe, of all plans the plan which would best ensure the 
welfare of an interesting and much-tried people who have long put 
their trust in us. 

Coutts TRorrer. 





WEALTH AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 
PART IV. 


I.—Tue Mentat AND MoraAt QUALITIES WHICH CONSTITUTE THE 
ABILITY OF THE BovuRGEOISIE. 


TWENTY men are grinding at one mill, one is taken and nineteen 
are left. Nineteen remain to the end of their lives wage-workers ; 
the twentieth, through various stages, raises himself to be a master 
and a capitalist. All would wish to do as this one has done; but 
only this one has done so, and yet he in most points may have 
seemed no cleverer than his “mates.”’ To what then does he owe 
his advancement? Does he owe it to luck, which gives him some 
push forward? This might account for his case were it solitary and 
not typical. But it is typical, there is nothing peculiar about it, 
it represents the history of the whole modern manufacturing and 
capitalistic class. Any one who studies the rise of this class, and 
compares its numbers and its wealth even so lately as a hundred 
years ago, with its numbers and its wealth now, will see that the 
larger—by far the larger part of it, is composed of men who have 
owed nothing to luck whatever, who have had no interest or educa- 
tion to help them more than their fellows, who have had no special 
opportunities beyond those of their own making, and who have raised 
themselves solely by some qualities of their own, from the ordinary 
level of the working and wage-earning people. Thus has been 
formed that class in which mainly resides the progressive elements in 
the industrial activity of the world. That the political common- 
sense, the refinement, the knowledge, or any of what are called the 
higher qualities of the world, reside mainly or even noticeably in 
it, I do not say. I am speaking of industrial activity only, of 
energy as directed to the production of material products and com- 
modities. This form of energy I have called productive ability, and 
it is to their personal possession of the various qualities that come 
under this head, that the active capitalistic class, or as the Socialists 
call them, the bowrgeoisie, owe their wealth and their position. 

I am now going to call the reader’s attention to a subject I only 
glanced at in my last article, and which mus‘ form my point of 
departure for what I have yet to say. I mean the nature of the 
. qualities to which I have just alluded—the qualities which are 
embodied in the modern capitalistic classes, and which they 
have not only used, but, it may be, grossly misused,—the 
qualities which differentiate these classes from the labouring 
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masses of mankind. Of course, amongst them, as I have 
said already, are inventive and scientific genius, and many 
other forms of intellectual eminence; but these, as I have said 
also, only constitute productive ability when they are allied 
with a practical spirit ; and on the whole, this same practical spirit 
is perhaps even more important than the intellectual eminence. In 
other words, the conduct of industry, and the progress of manufacture 
and commerce, depend on qualities that come under the head of 
character, as much, at all events, as they depend on qualities that 
come under the head of mind. As an example of this, I may cite 
a case that happened very lately to come under my own observation. 
Two men entered into partnership for manufacturing a certain 
engine of which they had bought the patent. A considerable sum 
of money was sunk in the required plant and machinery, and a few 
of the engines were produced and sold; but a few only —the demand 
was small and slow. One of the partners who possessed most 
mechanical talent, and had himself been instrumental in improving 
theconstruction of the engine, began to despair of any success in the 
venture ; he was beginning to look on the capital he had invested as 
lost, and was anxious that the business should be wound up. And 
wound up it would have been, but for the character of the other 
partner, a man inferior in many ways to his friend, but superior to 
him in perseverance and pushing, practical shrewdness. This man 
insisted that if time were only allowed the merits of the engine were 
sure gradually to be recognised, and that it would command a 
lucrative sale. His prophecy proved correct, and the partners are 
beginning already to see some return for their money. Had the 
manufacture ceased when but a few engines had been sold, the 
exchange value of the products of this industry would have been not 
a twentieth part, probably, of the wages paid the labourers. As it 
is, though the labourers are still absorbing money, the exchange 
value of the product is catching, or has caught, their expenses up ; 
in other words, bids fair to yield, or is yielding, what is commonly 
called profit on capital. Thus the whole difference between loss 
and gain, between an exchange value so small that it would not pay 
the wages of labour, and an exchange value so large that it exceeds 
them—all this is the product of one man’s productive ability, the 
ability being in this case a certain shrewdness and perseverance of 
character. 

Instead, however, of discussing further the variety of forms 
under which ability exhibits itself, I will point out the main 
characteristics in which all these varieties agree. They agree in 
operating on production indirectly, through their own operation 
on labour ; and the amount of exchange values produced by them 
depends primarily on their possessing this common quality, that 
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of influencing simultaneously a large number of labourers, and 
the production of a large number of commodities. The labourer 
can be at work at but one task at a time; the possessor of ability 
can be influencing a thousand labourers, and thus be at work 
at once on a thousand tasks. And this it is which forms the 
radical difference between ability and skilled labour. Certain forms 
of skilled labour may be rarer and more exquisite than certain forms 
of ability, but they will not produce so great an amount of exchange 
yalue—so great or nearly so great." Indeed the necessity for labour 
of a very high order in the production of certain commodities may 
actually, instead of adding to their exchange value, tend to reduce 
it, till it falls below the cost of production. A curious instance of 
this may be found in one of the most beautiful pieces of mechanism 
ever invented, the chronometer of Thomas Mudge, the well-known 
mechanician and astronomer of the last century. This timekeeper, 
as originally made by its inventor, has hardly been excelled for the 
reliability and accuracy of its performances, and might, but for one 
circumstance, have formed the subject of a highly profitable manu- 
facture. Mudge, however, had not only the ability of the inventor, 
but also, in an even rarer degree, the skill of a delicate labourer, 
and the one or two chronometers which he had a personal share in 
finishing answered all his expectations; but it was found almost 
impossible to secure other labour equally skilled with his own, and 
his chronometers when made by slightly inferior operatives proved 
failures. The manufacture was accordingly dropped, and their place 
was taken by rivals which embodied a larger exchange value in pro- 
portion to the labour bestowed on them, for the very reason that this 
labour was not so exceptionally skilled ; or, to put the case in a 
slightly different way, because the ability embodied in them had a 
larger field of labour which it could act upon. 

Such then, indicated in general terms, being the nature and 
operation of productive ability, let us now turn to a question with 
regard to it, which for practical purposes is even more important 
than its definition. It is a question I have glanced at before; but 
we must look at it now more closely. It is the question whether, 
and how far, the possessors of this ability have really an unalterable 
monopoly of it. Is this exercise of ‘¢ due to their position ? or is 
their position due to their being naturally gifted with i¢? In other 
words, is there any reason, or what reason is there, to suppose that 
if the present capitalistic classes were dispersed or deposed the 
same amount of ability could be secured from other sources—and 
not only from other sources, but upon wholly different social 
terms ? 





(1) Sculpture and painting may be cited as exceptions to this rule; but pictures and 
statues are hardly to be classed with manufactured commodities. 
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Tl.—Is Propucrive Apiniry A Narurat Monopory or a Minority? 


The supposition that ability could be thus easily secured is evi- 
dently implied in all constructive Socialism, and even in all schemes 
of extreme social reform: and as there are certain considerations 
which make the supposition plausible, I shall first touch briefly on 
these, and explain how we are misled by them. 

No doubt we can find numerous individual cases in which we may 
compare a labourer and a director of labour, and say with truth that 
so far as the men’s capacities go, their positions might be reversed 
without the results being affected, and that who the director is, is a 
mere matter of accident. But such cases are not representative of the 
situation. ‘The character of the minority in which ability resides is 
to be judged of by its stronger members, not by its weaker. The 
latter belong to it only from being embedded, as it were, in cireum- 
stances which are created by the former ; and they are supported and 
guided by the former in the performance of their functions, as 
cowardly soldiers in a battle are supported by brave companions. 
Putting, however, cases of this kind aside, and taking only those in 
which ability is so distinctly above labour that it would be absurd 
to suppose that any chance labourer could exercise it, it may yet be 
thought that such existing inequalities in capacity are largely due 
to inequalities of opportunity, and would be incalculably diminished 
by equality of education. 

This argument, however, loses much of its plausibility the 
moment we realise what I have pointed out already, that ability 
is a matter of character and temperament, even more than of 
intellect, and that one of its special characteristics is that it makes 
its own opportunities, and uses whatever it learns in common with 
others merely as a fresh starting-point from which to distance them. 
Its distinguishing mark is its activity, not its receptivity. People 
forget this, and overestimate the levelling results of education, 
because they see, in epochs when education is partial, that the pos- 
session even of knowledge which might conceivably be acquired by 
any one, places its possessors at an immense advantage and invests 
them with many of those powers that have just been attributed to 
ability. But the answer to this is that, under such circum- 
stances, the possession of such knowledge does represent ability, and 
that though the knowledge, when got at, might be easily digested 
by any one, yet under the circumstances access to it was difficult, and 
exceptional ability alone was prompted or able to achieve it. Thus there 
have been times when reading, writing, and arithmetic have qualified 
men to control labour, though had these acquirements only been 
general they would not in themselves lift any one above the level of 
alabourer. No doubt, in one sense, it was circumstance to which 
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these men owed their superiority ; but their ability resided not in 
their power of learning, but in their seizure on the circumstances 
that enabled them to learn. The kingdom of education has 
been like the kingdom of heaven: the violent have taken it by 
force, and knowledge has fallen mainly to the share, not of the 
aptest, but of the most determined scholars. In proportion, how- 
ever, as education becomes general, its special association with 
ability becomes less and less, and we see not how much but how 
little the diffusion of the former can affect the distribution of the 
latter. Indeed, the main effect which the equalising of education 
has on productive energy is not to diffuse ability but to lower the 
value of many kinds of skilled labour. Some kinds of inequality it 
no doubt does away with, but few of these have any more to do 
with production than have the inequalities of provincial accent, 
which education reduces to a certain uniformity. 

But though the partial distribution of ability is not altered by 
education, to a certain extent it is affected by special training. I 
have been using the word education in its ordinary sense, meaning 
such instruction and mental exercise as can be applied in the case of 
any average pupil, to furnish and strengthen the mind; and natu- 
rally excluding the influence of any experiences which may make 
the life of any given pupil peculiar. I mean by training, influence 
of this latter kind; I mean the influence on a man of early surround- 
ings, interests, hopes, and occupations; and we may admit it as 
certain, that there are a large number of men, fit as matters stand for 
nothing but average labour, who might, had they been submitted to 
a certain training from childhood, have developed a considerable 
amount of serviceable and profitable ability. So too there are many 
men, now exercising such ability, who might, but for their training, be 
fit for nothing but labour. Schiflle, who has criticized the Socialistic 
theory of values, though in a way too loose and discursive to be of 
much use in exposing it, notices this fact very justly and sensibly; 
and his observations are all the more forcible because he makes them 
in connection with the question, not of value, but inheritance. 
“For example,” he writes, “a farm, a factory, or a commercial 
house has been founded by the savings of the present owner, who is 
the very soul of the business, and as such the best manager of it in 
the interest of all. He is bound up with it, and it becomes a part 
of himself. In the next generation his son carries on the business 
for which he has been schooled during his father’s lifetime ; he has 
become identified with it; or, in other terms, the property has 
become individualized in the son as formerly it was in the father.” 
All this is without doubt true, and shows that there are a number 
of lucrative positions which a number of men, had they only been 
differently circumstanced, could have filled quite as well as the men 
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who fill them now. But this is a conclusion quite aside and apart 
from that sought by the Socialists. The circumstances are limited 
in number, whatever may be true of the men ; and all that the argu- 
ment goes to prove, thus far, is not that the ability in question is 
not the monopoly of a minority, but only that the personnel of that 
minority might be changed. It may, however, be argued that the 
same thing holds good, not only of this kind of ability, but of nearly 
every kind of labour. What, for instance, can show this more 
clearly than the case of a common sailor? Is not the work of 
training sufficiently obvious there ? The ability we are speaking of 
is limited in quantity, but so is skilled labour of any given kind, and 
both are limited in precisely the same way; not by the scarcity of 
the plant, but by the scarcity of the forcing-houses in which the 
plant may be grown to maturity. Why, then, should ability of this 
manufactured kind, which derives its peculiar quality from the 
environment, not from the organism, receive a higher and more 
special reward than labour which is developed similarly? The 
answer to this is—and it is impossible to overrate its importance— 
that the special reward is an essential feature of the environment. 
In other words, there are certain qualities enabling men to direct 
and influence labour, and thus contribute value to the products of 
energy, which, though at birth they may be latent in an immense 
number of men, are developed and made efficient only by circum- 
stances which attach an exceptional reward to their exercise. 

I say it is impossible to overrate the importance of this fact ; and 
I say so, not only because of its connection with the special case we 
have been glancing at, but because it illustrates the nature of that 
active world of motives which operate on the minority and elicit 
their productive action ; and we will continue our discussion of it 
with a view to this wider question. 


III.—Own tHe Compiex Srrucrure or THE MInorIty. 


It will be apparent, from what has been said already, that the 
moneyed minority is a composite body, which is made up, roughly 
speaking, of three classes. First, there are those who are born with 
special abilities, special qualities, either of mind or character, which 
at once urge and enable them to direct and advance production. 
Secondly, there are those whose abilities are also special, but who 
owe them not to nature, but to training; and lastly, there are those 
who, whether endowed with ability or not, at all events make no use 
of it, and derive their money solely from interest upon capital. 

Now so far as the first of these classes is concerned the case is 
simple enough. Even the Socialists, much as they have been 
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misled by their false theory of value, have been unable to over. 
look the great productive work which the vigour of these men, 
linked though it may have been with brutality, has performed and 
is still performing; nor is it at all hard to see, though volumes 
might be occupied with proofs of it, how such men, few though 
they be, are literally the cause of the production of a large part of 
the national income, and especially of that part which is saved and 
given the form of new tools and new materials of labour. 

Nor indeed is the position of the second class, and its connection 
with the first, much harder to understand. It consists, so we assume, 
of men who come into the world with merely average capacities, 
which are developed into ability solely by exceptional training from 
childhood ; and the only question is, how are these fortunate persons 
to be selected. Competition would be at once useless and impossible. 
It would be useless because, from the very terms of our proposition, 
average capacities only are required, and one child on the average is 
as good for the purpose as another ; it would be impossible, because 
the training has to begin at too early an age, and the prize would 
have to be awarded before any of the competitors could, in any in- 
structive way, signalize himself. Even those who have most faith 
in the elasticity of human nature and society, can hardly seriously 
contemplate a tribe of boys in jackets competing for adoption by the 
heads of mercantile houses—competing for the privilege of being 
ripened by the sunshine of wealth and respectability. It follows 
therefore that the composition of this class is a matter of election in 
the theological sense of the word, and not in the secular ; or to put 
the matter in a more homely way, those who have made fortunes by 
their own exceptional ability, choose those who are most near and 
dear to them as partners in the ordinary work of managing these 
fortunes or maintaining them. It may be added further that the 
men thus chosen select in their turn men of more exceptional 
ability as their assistants, who possibly rise to be partners and 
capitalists themselves. 

It is then easy to see how close the connection is between the two 
kinds of ability—the natural and the acquired, or, as we may call 
them, the formative and the formed. For all practical purposes there 
is between them a complete solidarity, and a solidarity which it is as 
needless to explain further, and as impossible to explain away, as 
the solidarity which, in other relations, family feeling and family 
interest produce. Such then is the composition of the class, 
virtually single, in spite of its two elements, in which active and 
efficient ability is localized and resides. This class it is which 
governs the movements of labour, through its mastery over labour’s 
tools, and which thus daily lends to labour powers which, as if by 
magic, make one man equal to three. 
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Now, however, we come to a question which is less simple. What 
is the connection between this active class and the class which lives 
simply on the interest of capital? It may be easy to realise how 
the welfare of the majority may be affected and advanced by the 
operations of an active minority; and to realise further that the 
activity of this minority depends on the stimulus supplied by sur- 
rounding circumstances—such circumstances, for instance, as enable 
them to secure the fruits of these operations; but it is not so 
obvious what interest the active have in submitting themselves to a 
constant payment to the idle. And yet it stands to reason that 
some strong interest they must have, as a minute’s reflection will 
show us. An enormous proportion of the wealth produced by the 
country is, as we have seen already, produced not by the majority, 
but by the minority. The labour of the majority is of course 
essential to the result; and it, we assume, gets the proportion it 
produces. If it does not, that is a separate question ; it is a question 
of a little less or a little more, but it does not affect the main feature 
of the case. The main feature is this—that the minority produce 
an amount of wealth which is disproportionate to its numbers; 
and the whole question we are now discussing is not a question 
between the minority and the majority, but between one section 
of the minority and another. We assume it as proved already 
that interest does not represent anything taken from labour, but 
something taken from active and functioning ability by a class 
which is not active; and what we have to ask is, not why does 
labour submit to this arrangement, but why does active ability 
submit to it ? 

The answer to this is twofold. 

In the first place, bearing in mind that cardinal truth which 
forms the key to the whole economic problem, that the value of the 
products of a given number of men increases with the increase of 
the number of their products, and is not limited, as Ricardo con- 
ceived it to be, by the number of the producers; bearing this in 
mind, it is of course apparent that the tools of energy create value 
as well as energy itself, since it is mainly in these tools that progres- 
sive ability embodies itself; and they create it not only, as the 
Socialists say, from being worn out in use, but also and principally 
from the simple fact that they are the cause of more commodities being 
produced in a given time. Now these tools of energy, or in other 
words capital, are the chief material means by which active ability 
exerts itself. Accordingly, when we examine the products of the 
ability of any given man, for any given year, we shall find that the 
ability actually exercised during that year is itself the cause of a 
part of these products only; and a part—perhaps the larger part— 
is caused not by present ability, but by past. It is caused by that 
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congealetl ability which we call capital." Thus, when we analyze 
the incomes of the active directors of labour—the men who, ip 
familiar language, keep the concern going—we find that it consists 
of two parts, one of which is called by economists the wages of 
superintendence, whilst the other is neither more nor less than what 
we usually call interest. In other words, the men of active ability 
are investors, are receivers of dividends, just as truly as are the idle 
class ; the only difference being that the former invest their capital 
in enterprises managed by themselves. What present ability adds 
to the productions of capital or past ability is to be seen in the 
marked difference between interest, pure and simple, and profits, 
which are the interest of capital with the products of present ability 
added to it; but the active capitalist has as much concern in defend- 
ing the former source of income as the latter—as much or even 
more; for it is the former source which is, in most cases, most sus- 
ceptible of increase. 

Thus so far as interest is concerned, the active capitalist and the 
idle capitalist are in one and the same position ; and though this is 
evident from what has been said already, it will be worth while to 
glance in passing at the commonest argument which is used to prove 
the contrary. Bastiat, who is perhaps the most popular of the 
modern defenders of interest, has illustrated its genesis in the well- 
known parable of the two carpenters and the plane. One carpenter 
lends a plane to another ; this plane increases the production of the 
borrower’s labour ; and as a remuneration for this increased produc- 
tion, not only returns the lender a new plane, when the old one is 
worn out, but one of the extra planks as well which the plane has 
enabled him to shape. The argument here embodied has been often 
criticised, and by no one more keenly than by Mr. Henry George. 
That the borrower, having worn the plane out, is bound to give 
the lender a new one, is of course admitted by him; but there is 
no ground, in justice, he contends, for giving a plank as well. Let 
us suppose, says Mr. George, that the plane takes nine day’s labour 
to make, and that “it will last in use for two hundred and ninety of 
the three hundred working days of the year.” “Tf,” he continues, 
“James (the lender) had not lent the plane, he would have used it 
for two hundred and ninety days, when it would have been worn out, 
and he would have been obliged to take the remaining ten days of the 
working year to make himself a new plane. If William had not 





(1) The part which ability plays in producing the income of an active capitalist may 
be compared to the part played by coal in producing the movement of a train. If we 
take a train going at sixty miles an hour and examine the causes of this speed for any 
given mile, we shall find it to be caused not only by the coal consumed during the cor- 
responding minute (for that alone would hardly have warmed the fire-box), but also, 


indeed, mainly, to the mass of coal which has been consumed previously in order to get 
up steam. 
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borrowed the plane, he would have taken ten days to make himself 
a plane, which he could have used for the remaining two hundred 
and ninety days.” Mr. George, however, fails to see that if this 
were really a full account of the case, there would have been no 
reason why this borrowing should take place at all. ‘It will be 
observed,” he says, “that it is not affirmed that James could make 
the plane and William could not.” I answer that it may be quite 
true that this is not affirmed ; it is, however, manifestly implied, and 
an entirely new element is thus brought into the problem. But 
even when all this is allowed for, Mr. George’s criticism has still 
some force in it, some force in it from his own point of view; for he 
is here treating capital as simply the reward of abstinence. “It is 
only affirmed,” he says, “‘ that James had abstained from consuming 
the result of his labour, until he had accumulated it in the form of a 
plane.” And I by no means deny that if Mr. Senior’s childish analysis 
were complete, and were capital really nothing but the simple 
“reward of abstinence,” Mr. George could have proved a part, 
though not all, of what he thinks he has proved. The moment, 
however, we understand the genesis of capital more truly, the moment 
we realise that it is, for the most part, neither the reward of 
abstinence, nor congealed labour, but that it is congealed ability, the 
whole question appears in a totally new light; and interest is at 
once explained and justified as a principle which is admitted by 
even Mr. George himself. For he expressly says that Bastiat’s 
illustration would be valid, if capital represented either a ‘“‘mono- 
poly,” or “superior skill; ” and this is precisely what we have seen 
it does represent. It represents skill or ability primarily, and, by 
consequence, a monopoly also. 

So much then for the identity of the positions occupied by the 
active and the idle capitalists, and the ground on which the former 
pay interest to the latter. I might have added others of a kindred 
nature,’ would space permit of it, but none of these, important as 
they are, can be said to go to the very root of the matter. That lies 
yet deeper. Not only is interest the natural growth of capital, just 
as an apple is the natural growth of an apple-tree, but is the special 
fruit for the sake of which capital is accumulated. Men work to 
acquire capital in order that they may enjoy the fruit of capital 
without work, and the one fundamental obstacle to what the 
Socialists consider reform lies in this characteristic of human 
nature. This desire under various forms has been always opera- 
tive wherever there has been civilisation, from the dawn of history 


(1) Another cause of interest is the competition of men of enterprise. Writers like 
Mr. George never seem to conceive of a case in which William should not be the only 
candidate for the loan of James’s plane, but Thomas should want it also; he might offer 
to give William two planks at the end of the year, instead of one only. 
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up to the present day; indeed both its persistence and its extra- 
ordinary force is borne witness to by the Socialists as much as by 
any other observers. Marx, for instance, represents the capitalist 
classes as possessed, as if by a devil, by one absorbing and hideous 
passion—“ the greed for surplus labour.” But the curious thing 
about him and his school is this: they use their criticisms merely 
as a taunt, and do not see that really it is a scientific explanation, 
They are so busy in discrediting this passion as the bane of material 
progress that they do not see that it is also the source of material 
progress. Interest means power, luxury, independence, and leisure. 
Luxury, it is true, might be achieved without it to some extent. The 
mere proceeds of ability from year to year might pamper its pos. 
sessor, so long as he continued to exercise it, but when his exertions 
ceased, his luxury would cease also; there would be nothing automatic 
in his revenue. Of course, strictly speaking, no revenue is wholly 
automatic. Labour and ability must be concerned in its production 
somehow ; but what capital says to the entire body of capitalists is, 
“Some of you guide me, and I will work for all of you. If you 
inform me with no ability, I am dead; I can do nothing: but what- 
ever ability you give me, the power of that ability I will multiply.” 
And thus a revenue is produced which is not only automatic so far 
as the idle capitalists are concerned, but which in the case of the 
active capitalists also, invests its possessors with many of the privi- 
leges of the idle, and enables the individual, if he wishes it, to join 
their ranks. 

Interest, then, as distinct from the mere daily earnings of 
ability, means power, independence, and leisure, and also what is 
greater than the sum of its parts—the social civilisation which is 
the result of these. Leisure, as understood in England, need not be 
the thing chiefly prized, as we may see by comparing English society 
with American; but though American millionaires still remain “ in 
business ” when English millionaires would have retired or have 
become sleeping partners; and though it is often said that there is 
no leisured class in America except the women, yet contemporary 
Socialists are the first people to admit that interest is sought for 
in America quite as eagerly as in England, and is as essential there 
as here to the life of what is considered “society.” Nor do I con- 
fine that ambiguous word to the sense in which it is used by certain 
London newspapers. I mean by it the whole social region in which 
personal ambition operates, and upon whose air the pinion of ability 
raises itself. Society in this sense, though it varies as much as the 
human face varies, has got, like the human face, in some ways, a 
constant identity. It may be saturated with reverence for birth, or 
the materials for this reverence may be wanting, and it may reverence 
only moneyed success, or money successfully used for gaining political 
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power ; or it may reverence success, either refined or vulgar, in the 
arts of splendid living; or in various degrees it may reverence all 
of these. Into the niceties of this question there is no need to enter 
now. It is enough to point out here that society, whatever com- 
plexion it takes or has taken, has its existence bound up with interest, 
or the equivalent of interest. It may be well further, in order to 
avoid misunderstandings, to repeat with more emphasis what I said 
a moment ago, and to warn the reader that society, as a factor in the 
economic problem, is so far from being confined to fashionable, or 
indeed luxurious life, that it melts by insensible degrees into the 
common life of mankind. At the same time, the contrast between the 
two kinds of existence is none the less real and striking because 
the boundary line cannot be sharply drawn, just as noon is none the 
less different from midnight because the two are separated by all 
gradations of twilight. 

Society, then, being bound up with—one might almost say 
founded on—interest, and society being the source of the motives 
which call productive ability into action, productive ability, as the 
world at present knows it, is bound up with, and always has been 
bound up with, the desire for interest. Thus the first change which 
a socialistic reformation implies, is a change in the desires of the 
human heart, rather than in the details of human laws. 

Before we can speculate to any purpose on the possibility of altering 
the distribution of wealth, we must see clearly what the present pro- 
duction of wealth depends on; and at present, and up to the present, 
the moving forces of all progressive industry spring from and have 
been generated by the social minority. Socialists conceive of pro- 
ductive ability as a pump-handle, which the power of organized 
labour could move up and down at its will. It is not like a pump- 
handle, but like the vines of Burgundy, which acquire their flavour, 
not through mechanical force, but through the incalculable in- 
fluences of soil and climate. Let the Socialists realise this—let them 
realise the enormous power which social influences at present exert, 
and then if they can, let them supply their place. They will have 
made a great step forward, as scientific thinkers, when they realise 
the magnitude of the power whose place they will have to supply. 

If the changes which these reformers desire were things that could 
be accomplished once for all, in some short and sharp struggle, some 
passing pang of birth, it is quite conceivable that the minority 
might, for this short period, be brought under the influence of a 
new set of motives, and willingly sacrifice all their personal interests 
for the sake of the general good. But this change, if it is to be of 
any value at all, must not be momentary, it must be permanent. 
It must penetrate and animate for ever the drudgery of daily busi- 
ness, and keep some heroic motive constantly on the alert, to chastise, 
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like St. George with his spear, the dragon of natural self-interest— 
a motive that would not only be as strong as this self-interest, but 
stronger. If the Socialists can discover such a motive as this, and 
apply it generally, they will certainly make the world a very 
different, perhaps a happier, place ; they will have accomplished a 
work more stupendous than that of any prophet, or apostle, or founder 
of any religion ; and there will be no need for them to prescribe a 
new economic structure; it will be formed without their aid 
naturally, by a new humanity. 


IV.—-Tne Minority AND Its Funcrions. THEY ARE INDISPENSABLE. 


Pending, however, the discovery of this new religion, and the 
transfiguration under its influence of the human character, we must 
be content to deal with the facts of life as they are, and as they 
apparently always have been since civilised life began. Some 
theorists, and amongst them Mr. Laurence Gronlund—the fairest- 
minded of all our modern Socialists—have been misled by the belief 
that each step of industrial progress, each addition made to the 
productivity of productive energy, is a step which once gained is 
gained for every and Mr. Gronlund has expressly said that the 
capitalistic classes have by this time done their work; that they 
have given to energy all the productivity that is required of it ; and 
that now they must be swept aside, and “common labour” enter 
into the kingdom they have created. But this belief is altogether a 
delusion. It is just such a delusion as a savage might experience 
who, travelling on the engine of an express train, should have 
watched the effort with which the train was started, should 
have seen how, as the speed increased the labour apparently lessened, 
and at last observing that when the driver shut off the steam there 

ras no diminution of speed for some time perceptible, should jump 
at the conclusion that the train was by this time self-moving, that 
the fire might be extinguished, and that the wheels would run on for 
ever. 

But the truth is widely different. Whatever ability has been 
needed to cause industrial progress, the equivalent of that 
ability, daily roused and incessantly active, is needed to keep this 
progress from retrogression. It is impossible for the mind, unless 
biassed by partial enthusiasm, to doubt this. No matter what may 
be a man’s sympathies, unless they are strong enough to cloud his 
reason, he will see that until the very conditions of our birth are 
altered, the progress and the life of a society must for ever, as now, 
be formed and maintained by the minority. ‘ Take,” says a recent 
writer, ‘“‘a number of infants born of the most highly civilised 
parents and transport them to an uninhabited country. Suppose 
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them in some miraculous way to be sustained until they come of 
age to take care of themselves, and what would you have? More 
helpless savages than any we know of. They would have fire to 
discover, the rudest tools and weapons to invent, language to con- 
struct. They would, in short, have to stumble their way to the 
simplest knowledge which the lowest races now possess, just as a 
child learns to walk... . Give the very highest mental powers 
that exceptional individuals have ever displayed, and what would 
mankind be if one generation were separated from the next by an 
interval of time, as are the seventeen-year locusts? One such 
interval would reduce mankind not to savagery but to a condition 
compared with which savagery, as we know it, would seem civilisa- 
tion.” I cannot enlarge further upon this matter here, and there is 
less need to do so as the words I have just quoted are those not of a 
Conservative but of Mr. Henry George. Even Mr. Gronlund 
himself, in certain parts of his writings, makes explicitly the same 
admission, though he so signally fails at times to see what are its 
necessary consequences. 

Pending, then, the transfiguration of human nature by some new 
religious or emotional alchemy, and confining our attention to what we 
must meanwhile consider the unalterable conditions of our existence, 
political economy will be found to teach us this: that though labour is 
anecessary factor in the production of wealth, yet in civilised societies 
it is not the chief factor; and that though unless it contributed 
something, ability would contribute nothing, yet, this initial some- 
thing being given, ability does more than double it. Thus that 
complex social structure that is based on and built up by interest 
and exceptional riches—the world of wealth and leisure—is a some- 
thing that is not taken from labour, but is a something superposed 
upon labour. Further, within this world, shut up as the works of a 
watch are in its case, are the main sources of progressive industrial 
energy, and if labour interferes with this world in such a way as to 
lessen its prizes—that is to say, to reduce the power of the magnets 
by which this mass of complicated machinery is moved—the aggre- 
gate product of any given community is reduced also: labour is 
diminishing the very thing it desires to divide. 

What then are the prospects which labour has before it? Does 
the train of reasoning on which I have been thus far insisting, does 
the line of inquiry whose course I have been pointing out, lead to 
nothing but this negative and blank conclusion: that labour as 
labour not being the source of progress, the labourer, or in other 
words the great mass of mankind, can have no share in progress ? 
Did economic science end with showing us this, it might show us, 
indeed, that a social catastrophe would be useless, but none the less 

(1) See Progress and Poverty, book x. chap. ii. 
MM 2 
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it would show us that some such catastrophe was inevitable. The 
conclusion, however, to which it really directs us is very different 
from this. It will not, indeed, fill either our minds or mouths with 
millennial visions and millennial promises of a world in which there 
will be no sorrow, or painful effort, or divisions of classes. It will 
open to labour no bye-way into Paradise, nor intoxicate the imagina- 
tion with ideas of fancied rights, or hopes of some social change, 
swift and brilliant like the transformation scene at a pantomime. 
But in place of all this it will show that labour, as /abour, has under 
our existing capitalistic system certain claims on the growing 
products of ability, and that though not in itself the actual source of 
progress, it has rights concurrent with those of ability in the fruits 
of progress; that these rights more than make up in their nearness 
and definiteness for what they lack in splendour ; and that they rest 
not on the flimsy basis of any quasi-religious sentiment, but on 
calculating common-sense, to which all such sentiment is ridiculous ; 
not on any feelings as to what labour deserves, but on a practical 
and most encouraging estimate of what labour can get. 

Political economy as a science may be said to have two great 
divisions: the first deals with the minority as the source of indus- 
trial progress and the main agents in increasing the production of 
values; the second deals with the powers which labour possesses, or 
may come to possess, of appropriating a share of the values that are 
thus increased. I have now brought the reader to the threshold of 
this second division. Whether I be able to deal at any length with 
it in the pages of the Fortnightly Review is doubtful; but my 
argument thus far would be entirely incomplete if I did not give 
at least some general indication of the further conclusions to which 
it forms merely the pedestal. I will therefore say a few words on 
the scientific prospects of labour. 


V.—Tue Screntiric Prospecrs or LAsour. 


Labour in itself, or common social labour, is essentially non-pro- 
gressive, or progressive only within the narrowest limits; and when 
Ricardo and Marx assert that a million of men in manufactures pro- 
duce always the same amount of value, wrong as they actually are, 
they are within an inch of being right. In place of the word men 
let them put the word /abourers, and their sentence then can be 
never repeated too often. A million Jabourers always would pro- 
duce the same amount of values, because a million labourers would 
always produce the same amount of commodities. But though the 
labourers, the people, the masses, when uninfluenced by a minority, 
are essentially stagnant, helpless, barbarous, and even brutal; yet 
the moment the minority brings its power to bear on them a new 
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nature and new capacities are developed in them. In proportion 
as ability is stimulated or warmed into operation, the masses, whose 
labour is the material it works upon, acquire for the time being 
some of its qualities, just as the earth acquires colour from sunlight. 
Given a progressive minority, pursuing its own fortunes, a part of 
its powers are repeated or reflected in the majority. It is true that 
the moment the minority is discouraged and its activity checked, the 
borrowed powers of the majority begin to dwindle also; but this 
latter fact, which I shall again refer to presently, does not alter the 
importance of the other. It is the interest, it is indeed the 
main interest, of the minority to be strong and exert its strength, 
and it cannot avoid, in doing this, evoking some sort of correspond- 
ing strength in the majority. Thus though the majority are in one 
sense mere pensioners of the minority, they are pensioners who, in 
the very act of being fed, grow into a body that must not only be 
patronised, but treated with. The truth of this ina general way is 
obvious. The labourers are educated, trained, and organized by the 
few for certain objects. Obviously they are able, to a certain 
extent, to use this training and organization for their own objects, 
as well as those of their masters. The great question is, to what 
extent? And to answer that it is necessary first to consider what 
the objects of the labourers are, or what is implied in the largest 
material prize which is thinkable for them as an object of 
rational endeavour. 

In general terms this is very easily stated. The labourers desire 
to divide among themselves as large a share of the national income 
as possible. The national income, however, is produced by two 
agencies, labour and ability, or by the many and the few, and must 
thus be divided into two portions corresponding with the amounts 
which each of these two bodies contributes. Now the only growing 
portion, as we have seen already, is that contributed by the few, 
and thus the hopes of the many consist essentially in this—not 
merely of enjoying the whole of what they themselves produce, 
which is a constant quantity, but of appropriating a portion of 
what the few produce, which is a growing quantity. Thus the 
material hopes of the labourers are bound up with the activity and 
productivity of the few; and so long as they can wring from the 
few a percentage on their growing riches, the labourers are as much 
interested in the growth of great fortunes as the rich are. All they 
have to struggle for is that this percentage be as large as possible. 

Now, however, we come to the important point. If this 
percentage exceeds a certain amount, the ability which pro- 
duces the wealth will be checked and the wealth produced will 
dwindle, until at last, if the downward process continues, a point 
will be reached at which the gross products of ability thus discou- 
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raged and crippled will be less than the percentage originally 
enjoyed by the labourers. It is thus plain that at any given time, 
and under any given economic conditions, there is a certain amount 
of pressure on the minority, and certain demands made on them, 
which will yield to the labourers their maximum share of the gross 
income of the community, and that if this pressure and these 
demands be exceeded, not the minority only, but the labourers them- 
selves will be losers. Here, then, we have a certain definite limit 
to the claims and expectations of the latter, and it is as much for 
their interest not to go beyond it as it is for their interest to 
approach it as nearly as possible. Within this limit labour has a 
right to the products of the minority, and its right rests primarily 
on the only practical basis of every right—that it can and it will 
take it: it rests on might. We may add further that right, in the 
present case, has or should have for its allies every sound instinct 
of statesmanship, of humanity, and of religion. 

Perhaps it may seem that in speaking, as I have just done, of the 
national income as divided into two parts, the one produced by 
labour, the other by ability, I have sought to establish a division to 
which no definite meaning can be given. If ability is essential to 
labour, labour is essential to ability ; and the reader my feel tempted 
to borrow an illustration of Mill’s, and say that to ask which of the 
two produces most, is like asking which does most cutting of the 
blades of a pair of scissors. And no doubt in the case of a com- 
plicated society like our own, it is impossible even to conceive of 
labour operating independently, or to estimate what it would pro- 
duce if it had no ruling minority to direct it. But for all that, we 
can arrive at certain calculations, which are quite accurate enough 
for all practical purposes. Let us go back forty years or so, to the 
period when the wealth of the country was beginning to advance 
by leaps and bounds, and when by its marvellous increase in produc- 
tion British industry was already the wonder of the world. Let us 
take that period, and let us for the sake of argument concede the 
utmost that any Socialist can ask of us. Let us say that all the 
values then produced in Great Britain were entirely due to common, 
or average labour. Let us make labour a handsome present of all 
the ability of the fathers of our commerce, our railways, and our 
manufactures. Now about forty years ago, as I already said ina 
former article, the gross income of this country was something over 
five hundred million pounds, and the population was about twenty- 
eight millions. Weare therefore crediting labour not with too little, 
but with a good deal too much, if we say that the labour of a popu- 
lation of twenty-eight millions produced values to the amount of 
some five hundred millions. Now, however, the same amount of 
population produces at least a thousand millions; therefore it can 
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be shown that five hundred millions at least is the produce not of 
labour but ability, not of the majority but the minority. In reality 
there can be shown a great deal more than this ; but the reader can 
at any rate see by this rough illustration that, though each of the 
two productive agents are necessary, it is possible to assign a specific 
proportion of the product to each. Such, then, being the case it can 
be shown further that labour, though not increasing itself in produc- 
tion, has been, as an historical fact, enjoying an increasing share of 
the gross produce; that is to say, it has been vindicating its right 
to an increasing share in the products of the minority. I am not 
attempting, at the present moment, to go into details, I am merely 
pointing out that in an estimate of this kind, we are not dealing with 
vague abstractions, but with actual and verifiable quantities. 

It being, then, a definite and demonstrable fact that labour has a 
certain progressive power of appropriating what it does not produce, 
the great thing to be done by those who have the interests of labour 
at heart is to understand clearly the nature of this power, its magni- 
tude, and also its limits. The main points which such an inquiry will 
reveal to us are as follows: firstly, that the progressive powers which 
labour acquires are powers, not of increased productivity, but more 
complete organization, and that what the labourers become better able 
to do is, not to direct themselves in productive industry, but to make, 
as a corporate body, better terms with their directors. The subject 
matter of these better terms, however, still remains something which 
the labourers do not create, and thus their powers are limited by the 
fact that if applied without extreme moderation they will paralyse 
the ability that does create it. They are limited and conditioned 
also by this further fact, and perhaps even more stringently. The 
organization of labour itself, the means of communication between 
labourers in various parts, and all their patterns and opportunities of 
corporate action, depend on that other organization of which they 
themselves are the subjects, and which is imposed on them by ability 
simply with a view to production. Unless ability organized them as 
producers they could not organize themselves as claimants on the 
produce. Their independence in one respect is founded on, and grows 
out of, their subjection in another. 

This is a point which it is of special importance for us to 
realise. All industrial co-operation implies subjection. Even 
Mr. Hyndman, in a Socialistic manifesto which he issued some 
years since, described the constructive programme of the Socialists 
as being to mass the people into “industrial armies;” and 
what implies subjection more obviously than an army? Thus 
for labour, in its hopes and aspirations, to connect progress 
with freeing itself from the control of ability is to indulge 
in an expectation which is self-contradictory and logically un- 
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thinkable.' It identifies progress with an escape from the causes 
of progress. From this set of considerations we shall be led to 
others of a similar nature. Two of the chief evils in the existing 
industrial system which Socialistic writers inveigh against are the 
expropriation of the labourers from the materials of labour, and their 
receipt of their subsistence in the form of wages. On both these 
accounts the labourers are profoundly commiserated. Everything, 
they are told, has been taken from them but their labour ; this is 
their only possession, and they are bound to sell this or starve. But 
when we examine the theories of the Socialists themselves, and the 
social system which they propose in place of the one existing, we find 
these very features which they seem to think so deplorable are by 
their own admission essential to all advanced civilisation, and are 
integral parts of their own scheme in particular. In the first place, 
with regard to that plaintive statement that the labourer of to-day 
has nothing to sell but his labour, it is sufficient to point out that his 
position would be just the same were capital divided equally amongst 
all the members of the community. This capital unemployed would 
obviously yield nothing, and the man who did not work would starve 
then just as surely as he would starve now. Take a prosperous 
peasant proprietor and a well-paid wage-earner, the two gain their 
livelihood in somewhat different ways, but it comes to each alike 
from his labour, and from nothing else. A man must use his tools 
if he owns them, the same as if they are only lent to him. Asa 
matter of fact, however, Socialism does not even profess to restore to 
the individual the ownership of the materials of his labour, nor does 
it profess to abolish wages. When a thousand men co-operate to 
produce one kind of commodity they cannot sell or consume their own 
products directly, and wages, whether paid by the State or the private 
employer, are the only form in which they can possibly receive their 
payments. Thus all that labour can look for in this connection is 
not any redistribution of capital, nor any abolition of the wage 
system, but an increase in the amount of the wages, or a shortening 
of the hours of labour, and, above all, an increased certainty of 
employment. 

This last-named object of endeavour is probably of far more 
importance to the labourer than either of the two former ; and with 
it must be grouped others of a kindred nature, which are, like it, 
quite independent of a man grasping after a larger share of money. 
I allude to such matters as improvements in lodging, in knowledge of 
domestic management, in means of amusement, in provision for old 
age, and so forth; and with regard to all these there is every reason 


(1) It is pointed out in Marx’s work on Capital, that perfection of discipline is as 
important to modern production as perfection in machinery, and even more difficult to 
secure, 
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to believe that so long as ability is stimulated and encouraged to 
maintain and increase production, labour will absorb from ability an 
increasing power to realise, with regard to other points, all its 
reasonable desires. The Socialist looks back through the haze of 
distance on the position of the labourer at the close of the feudal 
ages, and, forgetting the many incidents of it which no modern 
labourer would endure, dwells on a few which the modern labourer 
might envy. There is nothing chimerical in the hope that, under 
the capitalistic system, the labourer may achieve an equivalent for 
what he has since those times lost, retaining, in addition to this, the 
much that he has since those times gained. 

But the great lesson that will have to be learned, the great fact 
that will have to be borne in mind, is that labour will be enabled to 
make and maintain this progress only through the contemporaneous 
action of ability; that this action to be efficacious must have a large 
measure of freedom; and that to be produced at all it must be 
secure of its natural reward. The majority must realise that, even 
from the most selfish point of view, it is not for their interest to 
harass and menace the minority in any way that shall make the 
prize which their own world offers to them sensibly smaller or less 
secure. On the other hand, the minority must learn to recognise 
and respect the kind of power which, whether they wish it or not, 
their own progress and activity lends to the majority ; and the more 
clearly the majority realise the limits of this power, the more clearly 
will the minority realise and be influenced by its magnitude. Thus 
what at present presents itself to us as a war between two classes 
will change into a calm, rational, and calculating adjustment of two 
interests, each of which respects itself and the other too much either 
toask or to make any undue concessions. Each will approachthe 
subject from its own point of view, and recognise amicably thatthe 
other does so also. Lach, as a matter of fact, wants to get as much 
as it can out of the other. It is no news to say—it has been said 
often enough before—that the majority is regarded merely as a 
beast of burden by the minority. The minority may, with equal 
truth, be regarded as a beast of burden by the majority. The majo- 
rity are interested in its action, because on its action the increase of 
its own wealth depends. But it is a beast of burden of high temper 
and delicate constitution ; it requires a full and delicate diet, and if 
stinted or served roughly its strength easily fails it; therefore the 
majority are interested in seeing that it is prosperous and pampered. 
Let both parties realise their respective positions and their respective 
interests, from the selfish point of view; let them do this frankly, 
eynically, and accurately; and then, when a mutual understanding 
of this kind is arrived at, other sentiments are certain to supervene, 
and will to a greater or less extent, by the natural action of kindness 
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and sympathy, transfigure the action of that self-interest, which it is 
hypocrisy to ignore and an impossibility to suppress. 

As to the means by which labour may best utilise its powers, 
whether by voluntary co-operation or by the agency of the State, I 
can say nothing here; and even of the nature of these powers I have 
only been able to speak generally. I have been obliged in these 
articles to confine myself mainly to one point, and this point is as 
follows: We are told in many quarters, more or less plainly, but 
most plainly and most coherently by the Socialists, that all wealth is 
created by the many, and that the increasing riches of the few are 
increasing abstractions— justifiable or not justifiable—from what the 
many create. I have sought to point out that the very reverse of 
this is the case, and that so far are the prospects of the few from 
depending on the plunder of the many, that the prospects of the 
many depend upon what share they will be able to claim of the 
property which is the creation of the few. 

W. H. Mattock. 
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No book, probably, has had so curious a literary history as Pascal’s 
Pensées, and, perhaps for that reason, no book has been so differently 
interpreted. T’or more than a century and a half, from the first 
edition in 1670 to the celebrated Rapport of Victor Cousin, it was 
naturally considered to be the literary expression of the dominant 
convictions of Port Royal. It was subsequently discovered that it 
was only the mouthpiece of such mediocre thinkers as Etienne 
Perier and the Duc de Roannez, issued, perhaps, under the authority 
of Antoine Arnauld and Nicole. By a curious freak of fortune it 
was taken up by Condorcet and Voltaire in 1776 and 1778, but it is 
only since Cousin first restored the text of the genuine Pascal, which 
les Messieurs de Port Royal had mutilated, transposed, and re- 
written, that such editions as those of Faugére in 1844 and Havet 
in 1852 have become possible. And what sort of Pascal has the 
genuine text revealed? a fanatic, as Voltaire supposed? or a 
Catholic, as M. l’Abbé Maynard has laboriously undertaken to prove 
in the two volumes he issued in 1850? Is he a disguised Protestant, 
as M. Vinet and perhaps also Mr. Charles Beard seem inclined to 
think, or was M. Victor Cousin right when he summarily declared 
hin to be a sceptic? The controversy is by no means yet 
extinguished, for Pascal’s name is equally cherished by literature 
and theology, and it is not often that a man has left behind him 
two works so diametrically opposed in spirit and in form as the 
Provincial Letters and the Thoughts. If the first was one of the 
earliest and most perfect achievements of French prose-writing, the 
second was only a somewhat heterogeneous mass of disjointed 
aphorisms ; while the Setters derive half their glory from their 
noble vindication of the rights of reason against ecclesiastical dog- 
matism, the Thoughts are the gloomy record of a mind which was 
prepared to throw overboard every kind of knowledge at the bidding 
of authority, and to retain as elements of chief value the three 
qualities of “pyrrhonien,” “ géométre,” and “Chrétien soumis.” 
“Jl faut avoir,” says Pascal, “ces trois qualités, pyrrhonien, géo- 
métre, Chrétien soumis; et elles s’accordent, et se tempérent, en 
doutant ot il faut, en assurant od il faut, en se soumettant od il 
faut.” 

With the true text of the Pensées before us, and with Cousin’s 
report to the Academy in our hands, it is difficult to overlook the 
obvious scepticism of Pascal—scepticism, be it understood, in philo- 
sophy, not in religion. Sceptic he appears at almost every page, 
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and all the more savagely sceptic because he thought that this was 
the only portal to a belief in Revelation. He probably had not 
studied much philosophy, certainly not so much as either Arnauld 
or Nicole, for his talents lay rather in the direction of geometry and 
science, but he does not hesitate to express his opinion of all philo- 
sophy. ‘Se moquer de la philosophie, c’est vraiment philosopher;” 
such is his decisive phrase. Descartes, whom Arnauld especially 
had introduced into Port Royal, he cannot away with. “Je 
ne puis pardonner a Descartes.” ‘ Descartes. Il faut dire eo 
gros ‘ cela se fait pas figure et mouvement, car cela est vrai.’ Mais 
de dire quels, et composer la machine, cela est ridicule ; car cela est 
inutile, et incertain, et pénible. Et quand cela seroit vrai, nous 
n’estimons pas que toute la philosophie vaille une heure de peine.” 
The only true philosophy is the negation of all philosophy, and 
therefore the only true philosophical system is Pyrrhonism. “Te 
pyrrhonisme est le vrai; car, aprés tout, les hommes, avant J¢sus- 
Christ, ne savoient od ils en étoient, ni s’ils étoient grands ou petits.” 
“Toute la dignité de homme est en la pensée. Mais qu’est-ce que 
cette pensée ? Qu’elle est sotte!” ‘ Connaisse donc, superbe, quel 
paradoxe vous étes 4 vous-méme. Humiliez-vous, raison impuis- 
sante ; taisez-vous, nature imbecile!” ‘La belle chose de crier 4 
un homme, qui ne se connoit pas, qu’il aille de lui-méme a Dieu! et 
la belle chose de le dire A un homme qui se connoit!”” “ Mon Dicu, 
que ce sont des sots discours! ‘ Dieu auroit-il fait le monde pour le 
damner ? demanderoit-il tant de gens si foibles ?’ ete. Pyrrhonisme 
est le reméde a ce mal, et rabattra cette vanité.”” The one philo. 
sopher whom Pascal thoroughly knew was Montaigne the sceptic, 
and though he ventures to criticise him here and there, his influence 
is visible at every page. And it is not only thoughts which Pascal 
borrows from Montaigne, he uses his expressions. Here is a short 
list of words and phrases, taken from Montaigne’s vocabulary, which 
are found in the Pensées. Montaigne had written, ‘“ Le seul moyen 
que je prends pour rabattre cette frénésie.”’ Pascal uses the word in 
the sentence quoted above: “ Pyrrhonisme rabattra cette vanité.” 
Pascal says, “Les enfants qui s’effrayent du visage qu’ils ont bar- 
bouillé ;” and Montaigne, “ Les enfants qui s’effrayent de ce méme 
visage qu’ils ont barbouillé.” ‘Le nud de notre condition prend 
des replis,” in Pascal, is taken bodily from Montaigne’s ‘ Ce devroit 
étre un neud prenant ses replis.’ The expression “avoir des 
prises”’ is common to the two writers. Montaigne had written, “Si 
les prises humaines étaient assez capables pour saisir la vérité ;”” and 
Pascal repeats, “‘ Voyons si elle a quelques forces et quelques prises 
capables de saisir la vérité.”” Other characteristic phrases are used 
by both: for instance, the verb “couvrir” in the sense of “ con- 
ceal ;” “ Gagner sur moi, sur lui,” in the sense of “induce ;”’ “ rap- 
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porter a,” in the sense of “ avoir rapport 4;” “tendu,” in the sense 


of “prolonged ;” and “transi,” in the sense of “ transported.” 
Here, too, is a curious instance. Pascal wrote, “Un corps qui nous 
aggrave et nous abaisse vers la terre ;” apparently quoting Horace: 
“Corpus—animum . . . pregravat—atque affligit,” but only doing 
so in the form in which Montaigne quotes him : “ Corruptibile corpus 
aggravat animam.”’ But perhaps the most significant case is the 
employment of the word “ abétir,” in Pascal’s celebrated argument 
of “taking the odds” as to the existence or non-existence of God: 
“Cela vous fera croire et vous abétira.’”” Montaigne had already said, 
“J] faut nous abestir pour nous assagir.”’ 

The argument itself, from which these last words are taken, is so 
astounding, both in conception and expression, that to most religious 
minds it has appeared little short of profane. Yet it is, after all, 
perfectly consistent with the attitude of a man who starts with the 
belief that all human reason and natural understanding are, owing 
to the Fall, incurably diseased and unprofitable. It is certainly 
rather more daring in expression, but also more logical than the 
language which a Jesuit or a Calvinist would allow himself, and the 
humeur bouillante which his sister Jacqueline found in Pascal, explains 
much of the passionate intensity of the phrases. If human reason 
be corrupt at its core, there can be of course no natural theology, 
and no rational proof of God’s existence. Pascal is very explicit on 
this point. ‘I shall not attempt,” he says, “to prove by natural 
reasons either the existence of God or the immortality of the soul, 
anything else of the like character ; not only because I should not 
feel myself capable of finding anything in nature whereby to con- 
vince hardened Atheists, but also because such knowledge, without 
Jesus Christ, is useless and sterile. It is remarkable,” he proceeds, 
“that no canonical author has ever made use of nature to prove 
God. They must have been cleverer than the cleverest men who 
have succeeded them, for the latter have all made this attempt.” 
“Eh quoi! ne dites-vous pas vous-méme que le ciel et les oiseaux 
prouvent Dieu? Non. Et votre religion ne le dit-elle pas? Non. 
Car encore que cela est vrai en un sens pour quelques dmes 4 qui 
Dieu donne cette lumiére, néanmoins cela est faux a l’égard de la 
plupart.”” It is perhaps a little astonishing that Pascal should have 
read his Bible to such little effect. The Psalmist, at all events, 
thought that the heavens were telling the glory of God, and St. 
Paul declared in his Epistle to the Romans, that God had made him- 
self known by his works since the creation of the world. But Pas- 
cal was more versed in St. Augustine and Jansen than in the Scrip- 
tures. To him there was no natural proof of God, for without God’s 
special grace man’s understanding and will were alike incapable. 
Hence, so far as reason was concerned, there was no greater likeli- 
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hood of God’s existence than of his non-existence; “the odds,” as 
he says, “were even.” But if the question be one not of reason, 
but of interest, there was a clear preponderance of advantage on the 
side of belief. Even if God did not exist, there could be no harm 
in believing him to exist ; but if he did exist, how perilous in the 
future might be disbelief! It might make all the difference between 
happiness and damnation. On the ground of self-interest, therefore, 
as reason was neutral, it was clearly better to believe. “Et ainsi 
notre proposition est dans une force infinie, quand il y a le finia 
hasarder a un jeu ot il y a pareils hasards de gain que de perte, et 
Vinfini 4 gagner. Cela est démonstratif: si les hommes sont capa- 
bles de quelques vérités, celle-la Vest.” ‘Je le confesse,” answers 
Pascal’s imaginary interlocutor, “je l’ayvoue; mais encore n’y a-t-il 
point moyen de voir le dessous du jeu? Oui, l’Ecriture. Mais j’ai 
les mains liées et la bouche muette ; on me force a parier, et je ne 
suis pas en liberté; je suis fais d’une telle sorte que je ne puis croire. 
Que voulez-vous done que je fasse?’’ Pascal can only reply that he 
must do as others in the like difficulty have done, take sacred water 
and have masses said. ‘ Naturellement méme cela vous fera croire 
et vous abétira—mais c’est ce que je crains—et pourquoi? qu’avez- 
vous a perdre?” Such is this appalling argument in all its naked 
appeal to expediency. It has often been doubted whether all the 
hermit’s excessive anxiety about his own soul was not a rather coarse 
form of selfishness. Here, at all events, a selfish system is reinforced 
by the appropriate arguments of a more than cool self-love. Mean- 
while, however consistent Pascal’s treatment of these questions may 
be with his Jansenism and his devotion to Montaigne, there occur ob- 
vious difficulties in comprehending his scheme. If there is no natural 
light of reason in men, if all purely human understanding and virtue 
are alike vitiated according to the doctrine of original sin, why 
write a book on Christian evidences at all? Yet that such was the 
intention of the Pensées is open to no doubt. The miracle performed 
on Marguerite Périer, Pascal’s niece, the so-called miracle of the Holy 
Thorn, inspired Pascal with the idea of writing a work which should 
convince the world of the truth of Christianity. If the world could not 
apart from the grace of God, which was ex hypothesi absent, have any 
natural understanding, the value of Pascal’s Pensées would be infini- 
tesimal. Or again, how could, on Pascal’s own showing, a revela- 
tion of God to men be possible? “ Parlons suivant les lumiéres 
naturelles. S’il y a un Dieu, il est infiniment incompréhensible, 
puisque n’ayant ni parties ni bornes, il n’a nul rapport a nous.” But 
if God has no relation to men how can He reveal Himself to men? 
Either the Revelation is a fact, and then God must have some rela- 
tion to men’s faculties, or else it is not a fact, and then the whole of 
Pascal’s reconstruction of Christianity on the foundation of philo- 
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sophical scepticism falls to the ground. But it is useless to argue 
with Pascal in the mood in which he wrote the Pensées. It is more 
instructive to see how wide is the interval which separates the writer 
of these Thoughts from the immortal author of the Provincial Letters. 
Could the aim of the earlier work be better described than as the 
defence of Reason against ecclesiastical pretensions? What meant 
the scathing ridicule of “le pouvoir prochain” and “la grace suffi- 
sante’”’ except to discredit that system of authoritative belief which 
was supported by the Jesuits? What doctrine could the advocate of 
Port Royal find more damaging to morality than “ probabilism ” and 
casuistry ? Yet here is Pascal himself urging arguments of pro- 
babilism, and fighting the battle of those very Jesuits on whom he 
had before poured the righteous vials of his wrath. May a man use 
his private judgment, and decide by the light of the common under- 
standing, whether truth be on this side or that? No; he must 
lower the colours of reason before authority: ‘pour nous assagir, il 
faut nous abestir,”’ with a sure confidence that we have, as Pascal 
says, “nothing to lose.’ There was a bishop of Avranches, one 
Huet, who adopts the precise attitude of Pascal, both in his attack 
on Cartesianism and in his recommendation of scepticism; but he 
was the friend of the Jesuits, served them all his life, and died in 
their communion. He was the author of a Censure de la Philosophie 
Cartésienne, and still more of a Traité Philosophique de la Foiblesse de 
PEsprit Humain, in which he declares, after the manner of Pascal’s 
“le pyrrhonisme c’est le vrai,” that “les sceptiques sont les seuls 
qui méritent le nom de philosophes.’’ And Cousin has remarked that 
while none of the great writers of the seventeenth century ever 
mention Pascal’s Pensées, a warm recommendation comes from the 
school of La Rochefoucauld. Madame de Lafayette, who speaks as 
the secretary of the author of the Mavimes, declared, “ C’est méchant 
signe pour ceux qui ne goiiteront pasce livre.”” Huet and La Roche- 
foucauld, the Jesuits and the egoists, such are Pascal’s new-found 
allies. It is not surprising that Nicole, the moralist of Port Royal, 
though he warmly co-operated in the Provincial Letters, could not 
conceal his dislike for the Thoughts, and that Arnauld, the Port- 
Royalist philosopher, “ Arnauld, le grand Arnauld,” as even Boileau 
describes him, should have done his best to erase from Pascal’s post- 
humous work its sceptical tendencies. Speaking of Pascal’s remarks 
on justice, which were conceived in the spirit of Montaigne, he says 
in a letter to M. Périer, “ Pour vous parler franchement, je crois 
que cet endroit est insoutenable.”” A modern reader, who is not too 
much blinded by the well-merited glory of the Provincial Letters, 
finds more passages than one which are “ insoutenables.” 

If Pascal be compared with the other heroes of Port Royal, who 
were either his contemporaries or immediate predecessors—St. Cyran, 
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Singlin, Arnauld, Nicole, de Saci—it will be seen how different 
from theirs are both his character and his position. Singlin and de 
Saci were the great confessors of Port Royal, men whose sweetness 
and sincerity made them noble, but who had towards culture and 
enlightenment either a neutral or arepellent attitude. De Saci and 
Pascal were indeed united in one point, a common dislike to Des. 
cartes, but were alike in little else. According to de Saci, Descartes 
was in relation to Aristotle as a robber who killed another robber 
and took off his spoils, and perhaps it was in some measure due to de 
Saci, whose task it was to teach Pascal ‘‘ mépriser les sciences,” that 
his pupil wrote, “Je ne puis pardonner a Descartes.”” But Pascal, 
whose early training in science distinguished him from these clerics, 
outran them also in dogmatic zeal and polemical ability. Arnauld 
and Nicole, on the other hand, were men of much broader judgment 
and tolerant good sense than the author of the Pensées. Both were 
opposed to him on the capital question of signing the formulary, de- 
siring for the sake of peace to acquiesce in the wishes of their eccle- 
siastical superiors, while Pascal and his sister Jacqueline were for 
obstinate refusal. Both Nicole and Arnauld, again, were imbued 
with Cartesianism ; the Port Royal Logic which they wrote in common 
being a practical exposition of some of the principles of Descartes. 
And in the matter of scepticism and the Pyrrhonists they were 
equally decided in their opposition to Pascal and Montaigne. “Le 
pyrrhonisme,” wrote Nicole, “n’est pas une secte de gens qui soient 
persuadés de ce qu’ils disent, mais c’est une secte de menteurs.” 
Neither Nicole nor Arnauld were, in fact, fanatics; and Nicole, who 
had never come under the influence of St. Cyran, even went so far 
as to substitute a theory of general grace for the special and peculiar 
grace of the Jansenists. Here Arnauld could not follow. In any- 
thing which touched on the authority of Jansen he was unalterably 
firm in his attachment to his master, the great St. Cyran. If there 
was one man who ruined Port Royal from the point of view of the 
world it was St. Cyran. Without him Port Royal would not have 
been famous, but it would have been safe. It was he who, owing to 
his friendship with Cornelius Jansen, forced upon the Cistercian 
monastery the doctrines of the “ Augustinus,” which afterwards led 
to the expulsion of Arnauld from the Sorbonne, and formed the 
immediate occasion for the Provincial Letters. St. Cyran was at once 
a theologian and a great ruler of men. He wrote books which were 
the talk of his age, and Richelieu once pointed him out as “ the most 
learned man in Europe.” With his rare force of character he had 
also the power both to select the right men for his purpose and 
mould them as he would. It was he who saw the value of those two 
great engines of influence, education and the confessional ; for he 
was the real author of the Port Royal schools, and through the 
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mouth of Singlin and de Sagi he ruled over the consciences of the 
sisters and the penitents, even from the depths of his prison at Vin- 
cennes. His was the power and range of a great intellectual character, 
while Pascal’s strength lay rather in the narrow intensity of his 
emotions. 

The key-note to Pascal’s character is seen by his sister, when she 
refers to his Aumeur bouillante. It was the passionate keenness of 
his disposition which explains at once his success and his failure. 
In the earlier stage of his life, when he was full of scientific tastes 
and predilections, there was nothing which he took up which he 
did not carry out with singular neatness and precision. Without 
the assistance of Euclid, he worked out for himself Euclid’s propo- 
sitions. His experiments on the Puy de Dome formed the exact 
proof that was wanting to establish the fact of atmospheric pressure. 
Heastonishes his age by inventing a calculating machine, and distances 
all other competitors in the rapidity and completeness of his theory 
of the Cycloid. When he turns from science to literature, there is the 
same originality, the same triumphant and rapid footstep, the same 
brilliance of result. He has not got the constructive and compre- 
hensive mind of Descartes nor the erudition of Arnauld; but 
though he is the author of no system, his Provincial Letters—both 
in the exquisite raillery of the earlier ones and the passionate 
thetoric of the later—mark an era in the history of French prose 
and world-literature. But this intensity and keenness of cha- 
racter equally account for other traits in Pascal, which are not 
soamiable or so helpful to the world. They explain his sudden 
changes of life, his narrow enthusiasms, his wild fanaticism, his 
almost splendid wrong-headedness. There is some doubt whether 
Descartes suggested to Pascal the experiment on the Puy de Déme in 
1648, or whether the idea was wholly Pascal’s own. But when a letter 
from Descartes is shown to Pascal by Carcavi the mathematician, 
claiming the originality of the idea, Pascal is outraged, affects first 
todespise the letter, and then angrily denies its truth. Yet both 
Baillet and Montucla, the first in his life of Descartes, the second 
in his Histoire des Mathématiques, appear to prove that Pascal was 
anything but just to his predecessor. When in 1646 his father 
brings him into contact for the first time with Port Royalist teachers, 
it is Pascal whose young religious ardour serves to convert not only 
himself but his sister Jacqueline also. Jacqueline, indeed, affords 
many points of similarity with her brother; she has the same 
ardent zeal, the same inflexible devotion to that cause which she 
has once espoused. But this passionate sensibility to new ideas 
perhaps is more often found in women than in men, and in Pascal 
himself the gusty violence of his temperament often strikes one as 
feminine. The women, too, of Port Royal were at least the equal 
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of the men, and la mére Angelique and Jacqueline were hardly 
surpassed by Arnauld or Pascal himself. Yet Jacqueline is, at all 
events, more consistent than her brother. When once she is cop. 
verted through her brother’s instrumentality, she does not wayer 
again, but carries through her decision to join the nuns even in the 
teeth of the opposition of both her father Etienne and her brother 
Blaise. But she has to bewail the comparative changeableness of 
the very man who first led her to become dead to the world, and 
when Pascal finally joined Port Royal in 1654, she had already 
been for some years an inhabitant of the monastery. From 1652 to 
nearly the end of 1654, there is an interval of some two years and 
a half, during which Blaise Pascal has apparently forgotten his 
religious fervour, and has after the death of his father become 
master of his own fortunes and entered the gay world of Paris, 
How was that interval spent? It is difficult to say. He was cer- 
tainly known in the salons of the capital, and probably figured in the 
assemblies of Madame de Sablé, Madame de Lafayette, and Madame 
de Longueville; and to the Port Royal ascetics he appeared indu- 
bitably as a worldling. Once launched in the gaieties of Paris, his 
keen ardour probably led him to satisfy his curiosity in amusements 
which might be indiscreet and were certainly unedifying. We are 
not without positive evidence on this point. To this period belongs 
that curious fragment which Cousin discovered, the Discours sur les 
Passions de ? Amour, and though it is hard to imagine Pascal in 
love, yet Faugére has not hesitated to suggest that the object of his 
affection was the sister of his friend the Duc de Roannez. A some- 
what dubious confirmation of Pascal’s weaknesses is furnished by 
the memoirs of Fléchier cited by M. Gonod. It appears that a cer- 
tain lady, “qui était la Sapho du pays,” was to be found at Clar- 
mont, and that “ M. Pascal, qui s’est depuis acquis tant de réputa- 
tion, et un autre savant, étaient continuellement auprés de cette 
belle savante.”” But perhaps it is more charitable to suppose that 
this amorous personage is not the same as our hero of the humeur 
bouillante. 

Then succeeds that memorable change, called by his historians his 
second conversion, in the latter part of 1654, from which date Pascal 
is for ever lost to science and to the world, and for ever won for 
theology and the Church. It is prefaced by two events: first the 
accident at the Pont de Neuilly, when Pascal, driving in a carriage, 
sees his horses precipitated into the river while he is himself pre- 
served through the providential breaking of the traces; second, the 
experiences of the night of Monday, November 23rd, 1654. After 
Pascal’s death a servant discovered in his waistcoat a little pareel 
which had been evidently worn, stitched up in his clothes, from day 
today. The parcel contained two copies, one on parchment the 
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other written on paper, of a marvellous document relating a vision 
or series of visions which had happened to him from 10.30 p.m. to 
12.30 p.m. on the night in question. The document begins with the 
mysterious word “Feu” and contains the following significant 
phrases among many others, which are of highly mystical import : 
“Dieu d’Abraham, Dieu d’Isaac, Dieu de Jacob: non des philoso- 
phes et des savans. Certitude, certitude, sentimens, vue, joie, paix. 


Oubli du monde, et de tout hormis Dieu. Reconciliation totale et 
douce. Soumission totale 4 Jesus-Christ et A mon Directeur.’ This 
is the so-called “ amulet” of Pascal. Amulet it was not, but rather 
the record of some singular and awful experiences which Pascal 
wished for ever to remember. Whatever view we may take of it, it 
is certain that it marks the turning-point in his life. Henceforth, 
the adieux had been said to the society of Paris, and to the love of 
science, and the new life begins at Port Royal; the new life of 
monkish seclusion and fanatical austerity. To the God, not of phi- 
losophers and scientists, but of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the 
penitent turns. And he carries even into the changed conditions the 
wonted eagerness, the same passionate zeal, the old humeur bouillante. 
He will outdo all others in the ardour of his converted zeal. Arnauld 
might study Descartes, but for himself he could not forgive him. 
De Saci might turn aside from knowledge and philosophy ; Pascal 
will trample them under his feet. Let others make terms if they 
will with the Jesuits, he will expose all their casuistical chicanery 
and perverted morals. Nicole might wish the Formulary to be 
signed, but Pascal and Jacqueline will stand out alone. Pascal him- 
self fainted away at the idea of any proposed compromise with the 
enemies of Jansenism; and poor Jacqueline, signing at last the 
detested document with grave doubts and fears, dies shortly after of 
a broken heart. No oneshall exceed Pascal asa zealot and a fanatic. 
His stormy vehemence of sacrifice shall include the sacrifice alike of 
philosophy and of himself. 

Rarely, indeed, has there been such a zealot. The Pensées remain 
as the chief witness of the fact. But there are other evidences 
beside. His sister had to expostulate with him on his neglect of his 
ablutions and to remind him that godliness did not necessarily 
mean uncleanness. When he was dying he wanted to be carried 
to the Hospital of the Incurables to die among the poor. After he 
was dead, it was found that he carried an iron girdle with spikes 
which he was in the habit of pressing to his side when he felt any- 
thing which his sensitive mind could call a temptation. And mark 
the almost savage fanaticism towards the ordinary feelings of 
humanity. See how he speaks of comedy in the very age which 
saw the triumphs of Moliére. ‘ Tous les grands divertissements sont 
dangéreux pour la vie chrétienne ; mais entre tous ceux que le monde 
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a inventés, il n’y en a point qui soit plus a craindre que la com(die, 
C’est une représentation si naturelle et si délicate des passions, 
qu’elle les émeut et les fait naitre dans notre cour, et surtout celle de 
l'amour.” How far we seem to be from Aristotle’s appreciation of 
tragedy ; how far, indeed, from Pascal’s own discourse on loye! 
But worse remains. He tells his married sister, Gilberte Péricr, that 
she ought not to caress her own children or suffer them to caress her, 
When the question was raised of marrying one of his nieces, he even 
ventures to say that ‘the married state is no better than paganism 
in the eyes of God; to contrive this poor child’s marriage is a kind 
of homicide, nay, Deicide, in her person.” He will try even to 
exclude all human affection. ‘Le vrai et unique vertu,” he cries, 
“est done de se hair. Il est injuste qu’on s’attache a moi, quoi- 
qu’on le fasse avec plaisir et volontairement. Je tromperois ceux a qui 
j’en ferois naitre le désir ; car je ne suis la fin de personne, et n'ai 
pas de quoi les satisfaire.” 

Yet the great heart of humanity is greater than that of Pascal; 
and, despite his disavowal, it can find in him something to love. 
Vigour, enthusiasm, devotion, such qualities we can admire; but 
there is enough in him of the common warmth of human feeling 
even to win our tears. Madame Périer tells us that as he was 
returning one day from mass at St. Sulpice, he was met by a young 
girl about fifteen years of age and very beautiful, who asked an 
alms. He was touched to see the girl exposed to such obvious dan- 
ger, and asked her who she was. Having learnt that her father was 
dead and that her mother had been taken to the Hotel Dieu that 
very day, he thought that God had sent her to him as soon as she 
was in want; so without delay he took her to the seminary, and put 
her into the hands of a good priest, to whom he gave moncy, und 
whom he begged to take care of her and to place her in some situa- 
tion where, on account of her youth, she might have good advice 
and be safe. And to assist him in his care, he said that he would 
send next day a woman to buy clothes for her, and all that might be 
necessary to enable her to go to service. The ecclesiastic wished to 
know the name of him who was doing this charitable act: “ for,” 
said he, ‘I think it is so noble that I cannot suffer it to remain in 
obscurity.” Such an act is worth a good many Penseés. 

W. L. Courrnry. 





THE FLIGHT OF PIERO DE’ MEDICI. 
(October-November, 1494.) 


Wuen, in the October of 1494, the King of France marched south 
fron Asti, a torpor of stupefaction fell upon the princes of Italy. 
For the last three years there was no one of them but had coquetted 
more or less with France; there was no one of them but was the 
enemy of that arrogant House of Arragon which had lost Scutari to 
Venice, which had dared reprove the usurpation of Milan by Lodovico 
Sforza. And Charles was coming into Italy to dethrone these evil and 
malignant princes, “fathers of all treason,” as the author of De Bello 
(iallico has called them ; “tyrants by whom I think that Nero himself 
would seem a saint.” But now that the French were actually in Lom- 
bardy, it struck the Italian despots with ominous force that he might 
not be content with only Naples. Few of them had any just title to 
their possessions ; none of them, save Venice, could resist the power 
of France. ‘The princes of Italy,” wrote the Venetian secretary, 


“aghast at this passing of the mountains, tried to arrange that the 


King should pass no farther south, each one doubting for his own 
estate, and doubting most of all the enthusiasm of his own subjects.” 
For if the tyrants of Italy dreaded the advent of the French, the 
populace—the poor, starved, degraded slaves of these illegal despots 
—welcomed their coming with open arms. “They were so called 
and cried upon,” goes on our author, “so invoked by all the 
populace of Italy, that there was none who could withstand them, 
for all the people said: Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini.” 

Sorely he was needed, that Flagellum Dei, of whom the inspired 
voice of Savonarola prophesied daily in the great Cathedral of 
Florence. Sorely he was required. For that autumnal Italy which 
at their coming the Frenchmen found so fair, was no more than a 
raving green enchanted garden full of poisons—poisons for the 
body, swift or slow, used without scruple by Venice and Milan as a 
means to power, by Rome as an easy way to wealth, by Naples for 
the vile gratification of cruel passions. The terrible pages of the 
Secreta Secretissima, published by Lamausky in 1884, the folios of 
Marino Sanuto’s Diaries, the chronicles which fill the Archivio Storico, 
are full of tragic murders, the more tragical because so common- 
place ; and the quiet, impartial voice of Philippe de Comines falters 
when he speaks of “les pitiez d’Italie.”’ 

Not only poison for the enviable, slavery for the conquered, 
famine and cruelty for the poor, and treachery among the princes of 
the earth ; for all alike there was a corrupt and horrible dissolution 
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of moral restraints. ‘There is no city in Italy,” records the 
Venetian, “not Rome or Naples, not Bologna, Florence, Milan or 
Ferrara, not my own Venice even, that is holier than the Cities of 
the Plain.” Milan, with the frescoes of Leonardo fresh upon the 
walls; Venice, where the girl-madonnas of Giovanni Bellini were 
not yet all begun; Florence, peopled with the saints of Botticelli, 
with the angels of the aged Gozzoli, in Piero de’, Medici’s palace; 
Ferrara, where the youthful Ariosto dwelt—these homes of the 
brightest and the fairest art were morally no better than the Rome 
of the Borgias or the Naples of Ferdinand Alfonso. They were vile 
dens of corruption. And yet the painted angels of Florence, the 
saints of Lombardy, were not a mere external fashion, a refined 
hypocrisy ; they were the expression of a movement in Italian 
hearts deeper than even this permeating evil—-pure underneath the 
mask of their perversion. When the French came into Lombardy 
they found a contagion of spiritual enthusiasm among the people; 
they encountered holy women who neither ate, drank, nor slept, but 
dwelt in a continual ecstasy ; and as they went along the roads the 
poorer inhabitants came out to meet them, bearing palms in their 
hands, and haying on their pale and haggard faces a strange exalted 
smile. ‘‘ Blessed is he,” they sang, “who cometh in the name of 
the Lord;” for the people were eager to be quit of the sin that 
hemmed them round. They embraced the knees of their conquerors, 
and suffered willingly a great deal of hardship at their hands, glad 
to be purified for ever by the Scourge of God. 

Had it not been for the welcome that they met, the French could 
never have penetrated into Italy. They came ill-provided, without 
good generals, without money. ‘‘There’s not a penny in the 
treasury,’ wrote Orleans to Ridolfi, in October, ‘and I have spent 
four thousand ducats of my own to pay the troops.” The Italian 
despots trusted that this lack of means would cause the French to 
retire before the winter, and Orleans was in secret treaty with them 
to this end. Milan, says this interested advocate, would be enough 
to satisfy the honour of France ; Milan and a yearly homage to the 
Crown from Naples.’ But these designs were frustrated by the 
enthusiasm with which the French were received in the invaded 
provinces. The women brought their jewels to pay the troops ; the 
men threw open the gates of the cities; every difficulty was over- 
ridden, for, says Comines, touched with the grave exaltation of 
Italy, “God was Himself our leader: Dieu monstroit conduire 
Pentreprinse.”’ 

“ At our first arrival,”’ he goes on, “ the people honoured us as saints, 
supposing all faith and virtue to be in us; but this opinion endured 
not long.” The rude French soldiery—Gascons, Normans, Swiss, and 


(1) See Desjardins I., Négociations diplomatiques dans la Toscane. 
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German mercenaries—pathetically ignorant of the fancied aureole 
playing round their weatherbeaten faces,—marched through Italy 
as through any other conquered country. At Rapallo they put the 
town to the sword ; they took Fivizzano bya murderous assault; they 
shed much blood at Pontremoli; for they could not understand that 
they seemed the Elect of heaven, and they sought by fierce reprisals 
to keep up a military prestige. But if in Lombardy, in Lunigiana, 
the rude passage of the troops had to some extent dispelled the illu- 
sions of the people, where the army had not yet arrived the cities 
with open gates awaited it in holy awe. Arragon retired from 
point to point without a battle fought. The subjects of Cataprina 
Sforza threatened her with rebellion if she refused submission to the 
French ; Bologna, 'against the will of Bentivoglio, insisted on making 
peace with France. And in the Duomo of Florence, where Savonarola 
preached of the Purifying Scourge of God, the people shouted 
“Franza, Franza!” where they were only used to sob in bitter 
patience, “ Misericordia.” 
Medicean luxury, it was no drawback that the King, their deliverer, 
was a mere ugly youth, “more a monster than a man,” as Guiccar- 
dini plainly states, quite uncultured, and knowing neither Greek nor 
atin. ‘ In fact,” asthe Milanese Corio remarked, “an uninstructed 
person, though none the less able to address his soldiery in telling 
terms, so that for love of him they dash upon the enemy, shouting, 
‘Alive or dead!’” In the autumn of 1494 this ugly, bright- 
eyed youth had inspired an equal devotion in the populace of 
Florence. 

The people were led by the monk Savonarola, but many of the 
old Florentine families (the Nerli, Gualterotti, Sonderini, Capponi) 
were no less anxious to banish their parvenu tyrant. Out of all 
the crowd of monks, enthusiasts, bankers, patricians, and politicians 
which made up the popular party, two si/houettes stand strongly 
forth. One is the preacher Savonarola—a man of middle height, 
of dark complexion, and sanguine, bilious temperament. At forty- 
two his face is lined with seams and wrinkles—a harsh, strong face 
with a sweet expression, like Samson’s honey in the lion’s mouth ; eyes 
that flash and flame from under shaggy black eyebrows and shed 
their spiritual gleam over the unlovely features: the heavy Roman 
nose, the large mouth with the loose, thick lips of the orator firmly 
closed and drawn into a painful smile; a kind, noble, spiritual, 
tragic face, with something mad in it, or something at the least that 
must pass for mad in this uninspired and transitory world. 

This was the man who for a good four years was virtually the 
ruler of Florence ; this was the man who, more than any other, 
helped on the cause of France in Italy. “ A man of holy life,” says 
Comines, who knew him. And Guiccardini describes him: “ Full of 


And to these enthusiasts, impatient of 
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charity, of natural goodness, and religion—so clever in philosophy 
one would think he had himself had the making of it; without a 
trace of lust or avarice; but if he had a vice it was simulation, the 
prompting of a proud ambition.”” One more voice arrests us: “A 
treacherous friar, worthy the end of the wicked.” But it is Marino 
Sanuto who speaks, the political enemy of Savonarola an1 a personal 
stranger to his qualities. 

Behind the strong profile of the friar we note another head, also 
worthy of remark. This is Piero Capponi, a man of old Florentine 
family, Republican by descent. Sturdily built and square, with 
brilliant eyes, he has a certain air of a courser sniffing battle ; brief 
and resolute in speech, vigorously mature in age, he seems the very 
embodiment of virile energy. He is rich, for an astrologer at his 
birth having foretold his death in battle, he was persuaded by his 
father to devote himself to commerce. The man worked at money- 
getting with the restless, dominant force he put into everything he 
did, and made his fortune in a sort of fury. Then he threw up his 
career, having enough, and entered public life at thirty years of age. 
A Republican, his restless need of activity made him accept the 
Medicean service. He had been ambassador in France, and was as 
French as Savonarola. “See them near, like ghosts,” he used to 
say, “and there is nothing to be afraid of.” Although at this time 
the right arm of the republic, his patrician birth, his acquaintance 
with the magnificence of princes, made him recoil from the extremer 
measures of the monk. A man of the greatest spirit, the staunchest 
energy, the very width of his views and his natural love of change 
made him a danger to a peaceful but imperfect Government. Born 
to bea great captain, he loved, above all things, a difficult campaign; 
and he spent his life in fighting alternately his enemies and his 
friends, until at last the astrologer’s prediction, true in spite of 
human prudence, set a bridle on his martial soul. 

These two men represent the two parties who chiefly desired the 
advent of the French—the enthusiasts, the poor, the children of 
Savonarola, and the powerful burghers, as rich and may be better 
born than Piero de’ Medici, who resented their tyrant’s views in the 
republic, who resented almost more his alliance with the detested 
Spanish autocrats of Naples. On the other side—the side of the 
Orsini, of Cardinal Bibbiena, of Bernardo del Nero, and the aristo- 
cratic party, there is but one man that can arrest us as Capponi or 
Savonarola must arrest us, and that is Piero de’ Medici himself. 

Piero and the King of France were mortal enemies; the King of 
Naples had no more resolved ally than Medici, though the French 
inclinations of the city prevented him from showing the true colour of 
his opinions. He was, in fact, “immoderately bound up with Arra- 
gon and determined to chance the same fortune,”’ as Guiccardini tells. 
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us; since in return for this alliance he had arranged that Ferdinand 
of Naples should support him in turning his old republic into a new 
monarchy. Naples in those days represented in Italy the kingdom 
as distinguished from the signory ; it was the natural pole-star of the 
aristocrat. And Piero was drawn to the south as much by sentiment 
as by inclination ; his mother Clarice, his young wife Alfonsina, both 
came of the Roman family of Orsini. 

In 1494 Piero de’ Medici was about four and twenty years of age. 
He was beautiful in person and very vigorous. He was clever at 
games and sports ; he had a charming way of pronouncing his words, 
a winning voice, and a great facility in making impromptu verses. 
But this handsome, graceful personage was not popular in Florence. 
He was haughty and arrogant beyond expression, subject to furies 
of animal anger, proud, and cruel. He would have men waylaid at 
night in the street and beaten violently by private bravos. He was 
so absolute, that even in matters he did not pretend to understand, 
he would govern all according to his fancy. And this aristocrat of 
a free republic was as fiery, vain, careless, and impatient as he was 
presumptuous. While the people murmured “ Franza” with white 
excited faces; while Savonarola was thundering his prophecies of 
the Flagellum Dei; while news of the massacres and the irresistible 
advance of France struck a religious terror into Tuscany, the young 
head of the state left the garrisons unprovided and unguarded ; not a 
week’s provisions in Sezrano or Pietra Santa; not a handful of 
infantry in the fastnesses of the hills. While winds of rebellion, 
war, and outrage swept the city, he, the one man unmoved, was to be 
seen as usual playing pa//one in the public streets, a light-minded 
aristocrat, full of a certain easy and handsome bravado, caring for no 
one’s safety, not even for his own. 

But even Piero, as he knocked the tennis-ball against the palace 
front, must now and then have felt a certain twinge of anxiety. 
For every day brought news of the farther retreat of Arragon, and 
only success, and brilliant success, could justify the Arragonese alli- 
ance in the eyes of the Florentines. Already that aristocratic alli- 
ance had touched the mercantile republic in a sensitive point: in 
June the King of France had expelled the Florentine bankers and 
merchants out of his kingdom. This meant ruin to many honour- 
able families, and decided the burghers to join the party of Savona- 


rola, so weakening the Medicean faction that people whispered it was 
Capponi who had thus advised King Charles, in order to disgust the 
impoverished merchants with their tyrant. But the documents pub- 
lished in Desjardins contradict this supposition. It was from Lodo- 
vico il Moro, the determined enemy of Florence and of Piero, that 
King Charles accepted this happy suggestion. 

The burghers were all for France, in order to regain their com- 
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merce. The people, under Savonarola, the Republican families under 
Capponi, desired nothing more than the advent of King Charles, 
The very cousins of Piero himself had become so French, that a 
year ago he had exiled them to their country villas, where they 
lived in comfortable durance, surrounded by the light of popular 
martyrdom. To resist all these varied forces, Piero, on his side, 
could count a few old friends of his father, such as Bernardo del 
Nero; an ambitious priest, his secretary Bibbiena; and his wife's 
brother, Pagolo Orsini, captain of the forces of the republic. 

The situation was grave indeed, but he took it lightly, with a 
facile temerity that would not condescend to prudence. On the 3rd of 
October his ambassador at Milan wrote that the French spoke of 
wintering in Pisa and Serzano. Yet not a single fortress had a 
week’s provisions. So late as the 22nd of October, in answer to a 
last appeal from France, he sent the Bishop of Arezzo to King Charles 
with a vague, exasperating, indecisive answer. The same weck the 
two cousins of Piero escaped from their villas, and rode post-haste to 
the French camp. “Sire,” they cried to Charles, “ be not angry with 
Florence. The tyrant is against you, but you have the faithful devo- 
tion of the people.”” The King was well inclined to believe the two 
young men with whom he had often practised, and who had suffered 
a year’s imprisonment for his sake. ‘ We do not confuse the people 
of Florence with the governor,” answered the Council. “The last 
alone is the King’s enemy.” And, departing from Piacenza, the 
armies of France marched on the Florentine territories. 

In a few days they were on the Tuscan border. At Fivizzano 
and Pontremoli they had so avenged a slight resistance that the 
gates flew open at their approach. Who dare resist the Scourge of 
God? Terror and awe bent every head before them. In Florence 
the populace surged along the narrow streets, and declared they would 
not resist the King of France. Three days after Piero had sent off 
the Bishop of Arezzo, a popular tumult seemed ready to burst at any 
moment. 

What could he do? The French were now within fifty miles of 
Pisa, and though the mountain fortresses ought to have kept them 
at bay all the winter long, Piero remembered too late that he had 
forgotten to provision them ; that he had neglected to call the Pisan 
hostages into Florence, and that Pisa hated her cruel mistress, and was 
certain to revolt to France. Only one course suggested itself to the 
desperate young man, and this course was so adventurous, romantic, 
and unusual, that it captivated at once his unsteady imagination. 
Many years ago, when Arragon had worsted Florence on the battle- 
field, Lorenzo de’ Medici had gone as his own ambassador to Naples, 
running, it is true, a great risk of steel or poison, but by his fascinat- 
ing address making a devoted friend of an exasperated enemy. 
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Piero determined to follow the example of his father. On the 26th 
of October he heard that the French were arriving before Serzana, 
within two days’ march of Florence. On the evening of that day 
the tyrant of Florence secretly escaped from his own palace, left the 
city in the dusk of evening, and rode through the chill autumn 
night as far as Empoli. 


Il, 
‘* Empout, 26 Oct., 1494. 
** Piero de’ Medici to the Signory of Florence. 

“Because I believe I ought not to suffer imputation or reproach for that 
which, according to my mind and feeble judgment, appeared to me the most 
salutary remedy to preserve my menaced country, I depart from you to offer 
myself to the most Christian king, and to turn on to my own head the storm 
that menaces my native land. Nor is there any consequent punishment, but I 
would rather suffer it in my own person than behold it inflicted on this 
republic. 

“ After all, I am not the first of my house to go on such an enterprise ; and 
since there is no fatigue, hardship, cost, nay not even death itself, but, endured 
for any one of you, it would appear to me a benefit, how much more do I not 
welcome these rude chances for the sake of the universal city ! 

“ Be sure, if I return it will be to bring good tidings to you and to the city ; 
either this, or I shall leave my life in the camp of the enemy. 

“To you, in this extreme moment, I recommend my brothers and my 
children. And, for the faith and affection you bear to the bones of Lorenzo my 
father, I pray you be content to pray to God for me.” 


‘* Empout, 26 Oct. 
“ Picro de’ Medici to Bibbiena. 
“Comfort, dear Bibbiena, my little household troop till I return ; and above 
all things be good to Alfonsina and to poor little Lorenzino* who has none of the 
blame to bear. All of you, pray to God for me and for the city.” 


“Prsa, 27 Oct., 1494. 
‘* Piero de’ Medici to Bibbiena. 

“Tarrived in Pisa this evening, very weary with the road, with my own 
thoughts, with the rain that has rained the livelong day, and with the uncom- 
fortable bed I had last night... "Tis but aline I send you, only that you 
may assure my magnificent Messer Marino (the Neapolitan Ambassador) of 
the complete devotion that I bear his master... A devotion which to day 
traho ad immolandum ! Perchance it is my fault I did not earlier discover the 
desertion of the Florentines, the want of money, arms, and credit that I had; 
but ’tis so difficult to doubt in such a city as our Florence. Let me be excused 
before His Majesty, since I am not the first sick man who has gone to death’s 
door before he has discovered he was mortal. In short tell him this, that even 
unto hell I will keep my faith to His Majesty King Alfonso (insino all’ Inferno 
conserverd la fede mia al Signor Re Alfonso). And perhaps in my present 
low and humble state, I may serve him better asa private gentleman in the 
camp of France than I seryed him as the first in Florence.” 

i. ‘‘Pretra Santa, 29 Oct. 
** Piero de’ Medici to Bibbiena. 


“I beg you ask the Signory to send here at once 500 foot. With so much 


aid we might hold out, at least until I have made good terms. .. There is 


(1) Négociations diplomatiques dans la Toscane, vol. i., p. 587, et seg. 
(2) His infant son, born 1492, in after days the father of Catherine de’ Medici. 
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not much to eat, ’tis true, but there is always something. And send off the 
men-at-arms to Pisa. 

‘‘T wrote to the Duke of Milan when I was at Pisa. I believe him to haye 
reached Serzana. .. Arrange all these matters that there be no hitch.” 





“© 30 Oct., 1494. 
‘* Piero de’ Medici to Bibbiena. 


‘‘ Last night the French lords came here to Pietra Santa, and were most 
honourably received. ‘The Bishop of S:. Malo tells me the King will be at 
Florence vid Pisa in four or five days. 

‘«It is to fetch me they have come. The King’s herald is with them. I am 
just off to Serzana with St. Malo and two other gentle lords. Rejoice with me 
at the honour they have done me. These lords were sent here on purpose to 
receive me! Tell the Kight! Tell Alfonsina! Tell Monsignere.' Tell 
Giuliano!” 


Il. 
Piero de’ Medici set out for the French camp from Pietra Santa 
on the 30th October. Although the winter was afterwards so mild, 
the autumn had been severe, and the roads were marvellously deep 
with snow. All round Serzana there extends a barren country, deso- 
late, and full of little hills. At last a long ride of thirty miles 
brought the tired horsemen in sight of the French camp. The tents 
were pitched all round the frontier-fortress, a strong place in bad 
repair, which had cost the Republic fifty thousand haven not many 
years ago. Serzana was guarded by Serzanello, a fort surrounded 
by great towers built on a steep hill above the town. When Piero 
arrived the French were beginning to bombard Serzanello with that 
strange, improved artillery of theirs which caused such panic in 
Italy. The young man, alone in the midst of an enemy he had done 
his best to ruin, assailed by visions of death and prison, was exhausted 
with fatigue, with restrained terror, and with the novelty of his position. 
The French lords led him at once to the tent of Charles. Contrary 
to his expectations, the King—a young man of his own age—reccived 
him kindly, even benignly. They were not going to kill him after 
all. In the exquisite relaxation of his dread, Piero sank upon his 
knees before the King, stammered an excuse, and hung his handsome 
head. “I will do everything your Majesty may require!” 

Where was now that devotion to Arragon, which (as he told 
Bibbiena with so proud a swagger) traho ad immolandum? Where 
was that loyalty, ‘which I shall preserve in hell itself’?? They 
had vanished to that dim limbo of generous resolutions where they 
would meet his fealty to the Republic, his love of country, and his 
self-sacrificing affection for his people. All these golden sentiments 
had completely vanished from the mind of Piero. The warm tent, 
after the long snowy ride, the kind reception, so different from his 


(1) The boy-cardinal, Giovanni de’ Medici, Piero’s brother, afterwards Leo X. 
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terrified previsions, the amiable friendliness of the French lords, 
who showed no humiliating surprise at his visit, all combined to fill 
him with a sense of genial relief. After all, Capponi was right: 
“Look at these French near, and there is nothing to be afraid of.” 
Piero, if he was afraid at all, was only filled with that pleasant awe 
which the reverential parvenu experiences when received on kindly 
terms in aristocratic society. He had not quite recovered yet from 
the honour that the French had shown him in sending St. Malo and 
the King’s herald to receive him. Perhaps on the rack Piero might 
have kept his word an hour or so. It vanished quite out of remem- 
brance as soon as he felt the soft influence of royal converse. 

And this was the King, the second Charlemagne, the marvel of 
nations, the terrible Flagellum Dei! Piero, accustomed to the 
kind voice, raised his eyes, and beheld a small man of four-and- 
twenty, unusually youthful in aspect, with high shoulders, a sickly 
air, and extraordinarily thin long legs. He looked not quite grown 
up; and he was certainly very ugly, with his large head, long nose, 
wide mouth, and timid, delicate appearance. His ugliness was, how- 
ever, redeemed by a pair of singularly beautiful and shining eyes, 
whose intelligent, kind, straightforward glance promised a liberal 
and honest nature. The King was in fact both liberal and honest ; 
asimple, inconsequent, honourable creature, too nonchalant to make 
himself obeyed, and too incapable of dissimulation to win by art 
what he could not gain by force. He was, we learn from Comines, 
“the gentlest creature alive; of no great sense, but of so good a 
nature it were impossible to find a kinder creature; a youth but 
newly crept out of the shell.” This description does not promise a 
very terrible monarch, or an insidious diplomatist, but all the 
duplicity of Lodovico il Moro could not have gained a greater triumph 
than the careless good-nature of Charles achieved over the flattered 
Florentine. 

The King sat like a quaint elfin child in his tent among his 
splendid counsellors. These polite and courtly people had rather a 
more decided smile than usual about their pleasant lips as they 
glanced towards Piero. The young Florentine was submerged, 
drowned, in his satisfaction with the King and with his own reception. 
He was on the best terms with his friend, the King of France. 
Charles, who did not quite understand the situation, asked a great 
deal more than ever he hoped to obtain from penitent Florence, 
thinking he would have to abate his demands (a few weeks in Italy 
had taught him how to bargain), especially when dealing with a 
mercantile person like Piero de’ Medici. He put forward in fact an 
extravagant requisition: the Florentine troops were all to be dis- 
missed (the troops that Piero had ordered yesterday), the fortresses 
of Serzana, of Serzanello, Librafatto, Pisa, Leghorn, and Pietra 
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Santa were to be delivered to the King; his army was to have free 
passage, and he was to receive a loan of 200,000 ducats. Now the 
French party of Florence were prepared to allow the King to lodge 
in Pisa, and to grant him a free passage, but more than this had 
never been dreamed of by Savonarola or Capponi. Piero, however, 
when he heard the King’s demand, did not abate a jot of it. Who 
was he to contradict the King? (“I go,” he had said; “I go head 
down in front of peril to bring you back a welcome message, or else 
to leave my bones in the camp of the enemy!”) He immediately 
agreed to grant the whole, yielding the entire force and estate of 
Florence into the power of France. ‘“ Those that negotiated with 
the said Peter,” says Comines, “have often told me, scoffing and 
jesting at him, that they wondered to see him so lightly condescend 
to so weighty a matter, granting more than they looked for.” And 
Guiccardini adds: “There was no Frenchman there that did not 
greatly marvel that Piero so easily consented to matters of so great 
importance, because without a doubt the King would have accepted 
very far inferior conditions.” But Piero, the hero of fidelity, 
the new Lorenzo, did not think of this. “I require the six 
fortresses, the dismissal of your army, free passage, and a loan of 
200,000 ducats,” repeated the slow, stammering, timid voice of the 
King. “I agree,” said Piero. 

There was a silence in the tent, half-amused, half-painful, a feeling 
as if they had overreached a little child. 





IV. 


Piero de’ Medici was not the only Italian tyrant who had come to 
visit the camp of Charles before Serzana. The day after Piero had 
arrived, Lodovico il Moro, of Milan, who had been called home 
from Piacenza by the most timely death of his nephew, returned 
this time as Duke of Milan, to the tents of his allies. He had not 
expected to encounter there the ally of Alfonso, the tyrant of 
Florence, and the meeting was not pleasant. Lodovico had an 
especial dislike to Piero de’ Medici; firstly, because Florence pos- 
sessed the forts of Pietra Santa and Serzana, which used to belong to 
the Genoese, of whom Lodovico was the suzerain ; secondly, because 
Piero was the staunchest ally of Arragon in Italy; and lastly, 
because on one occasion that charming fool had actually outwitted 
the wise Lodovico himself. On this occasion Piero, suspecting Lodo- 
vico of a Janus face that turned different fronts to Florence and to 
France, had hidden the French ambassador behind a screen in his 
audience-chamber, while he made Lodovico’s ambassador protest that 
Charles had no surer enemy than his master. The French envoy 
had been very properly scandalised, but instead of preserving a quiet~ 
distrust of Milan, King Charles had proclaimed his wrongs from the 
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house-tops ; Lodovico had persuaded him they were inventions of 
the enemy, and had henceforth vowed an eternal hate to Piero. 

Thus there was a personal coolness between the Duke of Milan 
and the head of the Florentine Republic; but on political grounds 
their meeting was still more awkward. Lodovico il Moro was a 
man who loved to fish in troubled waters. He had sown dislike 
and distrust between the French and Florence; he had meant the 
Florentines to keep the troops of Charles all the winter imprisoned 
in the fastnesses of their hills. And when in the spring the King, 
disgusted with the Neapolitan enterprise, should return to France, he 
had hoped to obtain for himself whatever places the French had 
gained from Tuscany. Lodovico had gained the object which had 
made him call the French into Italy; he was Duke of Milan. Fe 
now wished no farther progress for Charles. He hoped that the 
King might winter in Tuscany, and then retire to France, having 
handed over to Milan Serzana and Pietra Santa, and leaving behind 
an intimidated Naples, a plundered Florence, a triumphant and vic- 
torious Milan. Judge of his immense displeasure when he discovered 
that, in the few days of his absence, Piero de’ Medici had delivered to 
the King the passes of the Apennines. 

Lodovico was of that far-sighted order of politicians who, when a 
cherished project fails, have ever an under-study ready to supply its 
place. It was an unfortunate fact that nothing now prevented 
Charles from making himself the lord of Italy; but at any rate 
Milan might gain possession of the towns in the Lunigiana. Lodo- 
vico went to Charles, and asked him for the six fortresses which 
Piero had yielded yesterday. But Charles, though a very simple 
and youthful person, was not a fool; he would not close himself in 
a trap in the south of Italy with all the passes homeward shut 
behind him. He answered Lodovico that he preferred to keep the 
fortresses, at least until after his return from Naples. The Duke 
of Milan was a grave and modest man, quiet in manner and majestic, 
never irascible or angry ; he feigned to agree with his ally the King 
of France. Yes, it would certainly be wiser for Charles to keep the 
passes ; meanwhile, he would pay the 30,000 ducats due for the 
investiture of Genoa. 

But notwithstanding his beautiful manners, the Duke of Milan 
did not smile when, in the King’s camp, he encountered the man who 
had spoiled all his well-considered policy. He had left Milan at an 
awkward moment in order to get the promise of Serzana and 
Pietra Santa. The King had promised him nothing ; had got beyond 
his reach, had just cost him 30,000 ducats; and all this was the 
fault of Piero. The young Florentine saw the look of irritation on 
Lodovico’s face, and in his eternal self-preoccupation he thought it 
due to the fact that he had received no official welcome into Tuscany. 
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“T rode out to meet you yesterday,” cried Piero, “but I could 
not find you anywhere. You must have missed the way!” 

“Tt is true, young man,” said Lodovico, in his grave, sinister 
voice, “it is true that one of us has missed the way. But it is pos- 
sible that you may be the man.” 

Charles—looking on, understanding little, thinking far more of 
the fulcon on his wrist than of the mancuvres and intrigues of these 
Italians—Charles was no match for either of these men. And yet, in 
coming to his camp, each of them had missed the way. Tad the 
merciful curtain of the future been for a moment lifted on that even- 
ing, either had certainly gone mad with terror to see to what end 
that mistaken path should lead them. What is this? An old 
French street, surging with an eager mob, through which there 
jostles a long line of guards and archers; in their midst a tall man, 
dressed in black camlet, seated on a mule. In his hands he holds his 
biretta, and lifts up, unshaded, his pale, courageous face, showing 
in all his bearing a great contempt of death. It is Lodovico, Duke 
of Milan, riding to his cage at Loches. 

And there, in the rapidly running Garigliano, where the French 
soldiery are struggling in their all too hasty flight, that dead, 
comely face, swirled here and there by the dark, washing waters— 
that is the face of Piero de’ Medici. 


vy. 

Sut the end is not yet; a little longer the cunning Lodovico and 
the empty-headed Medici have still their parts to play, and for the 
next few days the part of Piero is no easy one. He has to answer to 
Florence for having delivered her, without her own consent, into the 
hands of the French. 

For the Signory were still in ignorance of this sad disposal of their 
fate. So soon as they discovered the flight of Piero they sent off 
seven envoys to the camp of Charles to treat with the King, “ with 
Piero or without Piero,” and to express the thanks of Florence for 
his honourable welcome accorded “to our fellow-citizen, Piero de’ 
Medici.” When the seven Florentine negotiators arrived at the 
French camp they found the French had been three days already in 
Serzana and Serzanello; they found that their fellow-citizen had 
dispossessed them of all that they had gained in a hundred years or 
more—of Serzana, their frontier town; Pietra Santa, which had cost 
them 150,000 ducats and a two months’ siege ; of Leghorn and Pisa, 
the two eyes of Florence, her seaports, without which her commerce 
were impossible ; and he had promised, in the name of the Republic, 
the extravagant subsidy of 200,000 ducats ! 

Before the bad news could reach home the Signory had sent off a 
second embassy of five: Tanai dei Nerli, Savonarola, Capponi, and two 
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other staunch republicans, Guelphs and democrats, the leaders of the 
French party. They arrived to discover in their late opponent a 
more disastrous friend, so French that he had ceased to be Florentine 
at all. Capponi then and there determined to prevent the continu- 
ance of the Medici in Florence. Savonarola spoke words of tragic 
warning to the astonished King: ‘If thou respect not Florence, God 
shall whip thee with his whips and scourges.” But no eloquence 
and no resolve could change the fact that the French were in the 
fortresses. 

So the twelve ambassadors mournfully set their faces homewards ; 
and Piero also returned to Florence—Piero, brilliant, presumptuous, 
arrogant as ever. There was no sign of shame or sorrow about him ; 
but even he could notice the cold reception of the people. Every 
man frowned upon him as he passed along the streets; they mur- 
mured together and talked of banishment. 

It was the 8th of November when he came home to Florence. On 
the morning of the 9th he rode to the Piazza with his ordinary guard 
to announce the King’s coming, but when he knocked at the gate of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, young Nerli refused to let him in unless he sent 
away his soldiery. Piero, indignant at this behaviour, rode home 
again and sent a message to his wife’s brother, Pagolo Orsini, captain 
of the horse, to bid him lead the troops at once to Florence. Mean- 
while, in the streets the ominous cry of “ Liberty, liberty!” gathered 
and grew. All the adventurous temper of Piero de’ Medici was 
roused. Without waiting for the troops, he armed himcelf and a few 
servants, and rushed cavalcading along the hostile streets, crying out 
the rallying cry of his family, “Palle! Palle!” But everywhere 
he was met with sullen silence—silence that gradually broke into a 
roar of disapproval, a shout of “ Liberta!”’ By the time Orsini and the 
soldiers came, Piero was glad of their assistance, not to quell the 
disaffected Florentines, but to escape from a town in open mutiny. 
They left the women behind in the great house in Via Larga, and, 
accompanied by a few cavaliers, the three young Medici fled from 
their city. Piero rode in the middle, disguised as a monk. It was 
the second time in fourteen days that he had secretly escaped from 
Florence. 

When the sun rose on the 10th of November, Florence was in 
deed, as well as in name, a republic. Piero was a fugitive in 
reproachful Bologna, a price of 5,000 ducats on his head. Nor ever 
again, in the ten remaining years of his life, did he re-enter Flo- 
rence ; and when his brothers, seventeen years after, were readmitted 
to their ancient home, it was through the blood of Prato that they 
waded into Florence. 

Florence would brave any danger rather than receive the Medici. 
When King Charles, a few days after the escape of Piero, made a 
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brave stand for his guest of Serzana, the Florentines threatened him 
with open war. “You can sound your trumpets,” said Piero Cap. 
poni; “I will ring my bells.”” Charles looked out of the window at 
the narrow streets, at the solemn, strong-walled city that, at the 
sound of the tocsin, became a mysterious and terrible ambush, rain- 
ing death from every window, shooting unsuspected sallies along the 
tortuous streets. He understood that a plain French soldier could 
not deal with such an enemy as this. ‘Take off the price upon his 
head,” he declared, ‘and I will say no more.” 

Nevertheless, had Piero gone at once to Charles instead of to 
Bologna, the King might have forced him back on Florence. But 
the young man fled from Bologna to Venice; and when King 
Charles sent him a message and bade him come to his camp, Piero 
refused to stir. Piero Capponi, he said, had told him the French 
King meant only to betray him. Piero Capponi was at least re- 
solved that his namesake should no more betray the city, and by his 
persuasions the Medicean Piero remained at Venice. ‘There I 
often saw him,” wrote Comines, “and he discoursed to me at large 
of all his misfortunes, and I, as well as I could, comforted him. 


Methought him a man of no great stuff or sense.” 
A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 
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THE WOMEN OF CHIVALRY. 


Reticious systems of which the morality is too pure for practice 
must of necessity become in time mere intellectual fetishes—dogmas 
accepted by the mind, but not rules of conduct by which life is 
ordered and actions are determined. This was essentially the case 
with Christianity. When the crown of thorns had become the triple 
tiara and the martyr’s palm the prince’s sceptre, the self-sacrifice 
and purity of the early Church, protesting against wrong in high 
places, degenerated into fierce and licentious unrestraint; and 
feudalism gave the last sanction of law to the right of might and the 
tyranny of caste. Under this system the women who, as virtuous 
matrons or patrician harlots, had been such powerful factors in the 
society of old Rome, were now the mere vassals of their seigneurs 
and the virtual slaves of their husbands. They had neither freedom 
nor honour. Married by their seigneurial lord when they were mere 
children—as young girls in the first blush of their maidenhood—as 
widows of a few weeks’ mourning—married as he would, without a 
thought of personal fitness or private feeling, they knew but little of 
that glorious consideration which it is the fashion to say was first 
given to them by Christianity, and by Christianity alone. On the 
contrary, they had lost, not gained, by the change of faith ; and their 
latter state was worse than their former. The seigneur was a harder 
guardian than the father had been; and there was nothing worse to 
be found in the marriages of old Rome than, for instance, that of the 
twelve-year old daughter of the Count of Boulogne to the old Duke 
of Berri, sixty years of age. But by degrees the worship of Mary, 
maid and mother, took greater dimensions, and for her sweet sake all 
womanhood gradually became poetised and exalted. Then the idea of 
chivalry arose, and the order of noble knighthood was founded. But 
we must never forget that this was purely a caste institution, and 
touched only the men and women of noble birth. It was the knight 
of “ gentell streame of father-side and mother-side’’ who protected 
noble ladies, his peers, from oppression. The maid of low degree did 
not count. She might be taken and forced by king or knight, and 
her unwedded motherhood did not dishonour her. Was he not noble 
and she only a churl’s daughter ? How could the greater dishonour 


(1) The embassy demanding this infamous sacrifice was headed by the cynical and 
selfish Count de Foix, who, says Froissart, ‘‘ would do nothing that was disagree- 
able to himself for father, mother, pope, or any friend the young lady had.” Ina 
spirit of apology the old Duke says he will spare his girl-wife till she should be more 
perfected and matured. But the King laughed amain. “My bonny uncle, she will 
not spare thee,”’ he said. : 

002 
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the meaner? This doctrine still holds good in the world ; and many 
of us remember the storm of partially affected indignation which 
greeted the frank avowal of a man of rank, in a certain cause célebre, 
when he said that he did not consider the seduction of a woman of 
lower rank than his own an offence as grave as if she had been his 
equal—indeed, scarcely an offence at all. The villain was always the 
villain, and the devotion of these lower creatures but added to the 
brutality of those who ruled them as if they had been brutes, and 
despised them more than if they had been dogs. The old quatrain 
proves this contempt :— 


** Oignez villain, il vous poindra ; 
Poignez villain, il yous oindra ; 
Villain affamé demi enragé— 
Villain enrichy ne connoist pas d’amis.” 


Add to this the exaggerated sense of loyalty from the serf to his 
seigneur, which took all the manhood out of him and made him 
submit like a dumb beast to any ill-treatment his master ordained. 
The annals of chivalry are full of stories showing the more and baser 
than human devotion of these vassals to their lord. Thus, when Raoul 
de Cambrai burns the convent at Origni he burns alive in it the 
mother of his vassal Bernier. “ Elle est la, etendue sans vie, avec son 
psautier qui brile encore sur sa poitrine.’”’ Bernier makes no re- 
‘monstrance, but goes to speak to his master, trembling and respectful. 
Raoul rages against him, calls him a bastard, and wounds him on the 
head. Tears and blood mingle in streams down the vassal’s face, but 
he makes no more show of resentment than before. He merely de- 
mands his arms: “ De ceste cort partirai sans congié.”” When Raoul 
asks his forgiveness, loyalty to his lord is so far greater than either 
filial love or self-respect that Bernier consents to stay; and an act of 
brutality, which might have excused a bloody revenge, is accepted 
as an exercise of lawful power. More touching is the devotion of 
‘Count William of Provence when he leaves his beloved bride un- 
espoused at the altar, to hasten to the succour of the King his lord. 
“* Mon seigneur Louis est en danger!” he cries, as he mounts his 
horse and spurs fast, weeping, as brave men did in those days. More 
touching still, in that the noble elements of gratitude and conscious 
forgiveness come into the story, is the splendid revenge of Fouqueret 
when he saves the life of his sworn enemy, Aubri le Bourguignon— 
and saves it at the risk of his own. Fouqueret had been bred at the 
court of, and knighted by, Aubri’s father; and, though Aubri had 
killed his nephews and sought to dishonour his daughter, the man 
never forgets what had been done for him in his youth. Finding 
Aubri worsted in a fight, disarmed and unhorsed, he gives him his 
own horse and sword, and bids him save himself, leaving him whom 
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he had sought to injure to such chance as might befall. Didier 
did the same by Charlemagne after the great battle of Pampeluna. 

This faculty of personal devotion, so characteristic of chivalry, was 
turned to the good of women; and to us, the direct heirs of its 
thought, and in some sense the inheritors of its formula, it gives 
more essential poetry to the lady whom love idealised and religion 
sanctified, than the Greek woman won by her grace or the Roman 
claimed by her grandeur. Remote as are the days when knights 
jousted for fame to be rewarded by a smile, or fought in bitter 
earnest to be guerdoned by a kiss, they are still in a sense our own. 
We have kept the terms if we have lost the meaning, and the 
memory lives though the spirit is dead. The courtesies of modern 
life have their germs in the mythic times of knight-errantry and 
the Round Table—such as the mutual respect demanded by a host of 
his guests, which dates back as far as that undesignated day when 
King Arthur banished from his court that brave knight, Balin le 
Savage, because he “lightly smote of the head” of the Lady of the 
lake who had adventured to Camelot under the King’s “ safe con- 
duite.” The duty of hospitality was greater than the respect due to 
even so pure a knight as Balin had proved himself to be; for he was 
the only one of all the court who could draw the sword which the 
“great Lady Lyle of Avelyon” had girded on her false damosell. 
Only a “ cleane knight, without villany, of gentell streame of father- 
side and mother-side, without treachery or treason,” could draw that 
sword; and even Arthur himself had failed where Balin le Savage 
succeeded. But more powerful than knightly respect was the duty 
of hospitality and fair keeping. It was also greater than the sacred- 
ness of private vengeance—and Balin’s was sacred. “ For this lady,” 
he says in his excuse, “was the untruest lady living, and by her 
enchantment and witchcraft she hath beene the destroyer of many 
good knights, and she was causer that my mother was brent through 
her falsehood and treachery.” ‘ What cause so ever ye had,” says 
King Arthur, “‘ ye should have forborne her in my presence ; there- 
fore think not the contrary, ye shal repent it, for such another despite 
had I never in my court afore, therefore withdraw you out of my 
court in all the haste ye may.” Afterwards the King and all his 
court ‘‘made great dole, and had great shame ” for the death of the 
Lady of the Lake ; and he “ full richly buried her.” As indeed was her 
due, she being the indirect means whereby he had gained his famous 
sword Excalibur, which the “ arme clothed in white samite that held 
4 faire sword in the hand ’’—what a wonderful poem and picture are 
here !—« gave him in the middes of the lake, which was a faire water 
and a broad.”’ 

No ideal of humaa conduct is more beautiful than that embodied 
in chivalry. The dutiful respect and obedience paid by the young to 
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the old—the essential meaning of which was education for the one 
part and self-discipline for the other; the modesty of mien, pure aims 
and high morality of the young knights; the courtesy and protection 
granted to women; the loyalty which was as the very substance of 
honour, and the honour which was as the very life of a man’s soul; 
the horror of falsehood—*“ Fins cuer ne peut mentir :”—‘ Amis,” says 
Roland in Entrée en Espagne, to Samson the son of the pagan king, 
“ gart-toi de mentir; car ce est une tache qui moult fait repentir;” 
—the thoroughness of the training in moral purity and physical 
prowess, and the splendour of the results in certain characters and 
achievements—all make a chapter of human history as lofty, and give 
us men as noble, as the world has ever seen at any time or in any 
land. 

To be sure the reality of things is not always so commendable as 
the ideal. A wandering knight setting up his pavilion by the road- 
side and forcing all passers-by, if knights, to fight with or yield to 
him, reads better in a story-book than would be found in a day’s 
journeying; and forests infested by these glaived and mailed whirl- 
winds show a state of things to which the robber lords in their 
strongholds were the stationary outcome. Besides, all these knights 
were not animated by the love of woman, the hope of fame, or to do 
Christianly service to God and man. Some were caitiffs, like the 
fabled Garlon—‘ him with the black face’-—who could make him- 
self invisible when he wanted and so could slay as he listed without 
danger or damage to himself. And some were atheists of a pro- 
nounced type, like Herchembaut, who denies God and spits at 
heaven, and whose blasphemies and misdeeds may be found in Doon 
de Maience. Hardré too, in Amis et Amiles, travesties the commands 
of pure chivalry, and says to his godson Alori: “Ne t’avise pas de 
servir Dieu, et ne dis jamais la verité. Si tu rencontres un honnéte 
homme, dishonore-le. Brile villes, bourgs, et maisons. Abats les 
autels et brise les crucifix.’”” The demon lovers, who seduce women 
to their ruin, at once emblemise and punish the evil thoughts and 
feelings of their victims; for had there been no evil there could 
have been no power; and such monsters as Gaumadrus, in Garin de 
Montgilane, fall into convulsions if holy names are spoken before 
them. Thus, even in the splendour of those days, the sun had its 
spots and the ermine was not always clean; and for all that no 
unbaptized man might be a knight, here and there was one no better 
than a heathen. When the infamy of such a one became too notori- 
ous and his recreancy had stretched out to shame, he was publicly 
degraded. Armed by his brother knights as if going to battle, he 
was taken to the church where the king and all his court were 
assembled. There he was unharnessed, piece by piece ; and as each 
piece was flung with a ringing clang on the floor the herald shouted 
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out, “ Behold the harness of a disloyal and recreant knight.’’ THis 
sword was broken over his head, and his spurs were hacked off by : 
pase-born churl. A silver basin of hot water was brought and his 
name was asked. When given, the king-at-arms said, “ That is not 
true, for he is a recreant and false traitor and hath transgressed the 
ordinances of knighthood.” The priest returned, “ Let us give him 
his right name ; 
and with this dishonourable baptism he was newly named—“ Traitor.”’ 
He was then laid in his grave and the funeral service was read over 
him—the king and all his court in mourning garments as for a dead 
brother-at-arms and loyal knight. When he came again to life and 
the light of heaven, he was a ruined man—-banished, degraded, 
made infamous for ever. 

But our immediate purpose is with the women—those noble ladies, 
pure, fair, and stately as lilies—gentle and yet brave—modest and 
yet serviceable, as few since have been. Taught their duties, as their 
brothers the young squires were taught theirs, the same lovely spirit 


” 


on which the warm water was splashed in his face, 


of courtesy and honour in serving was in them as in the youths. 
They attended to their lady in her bower as the squires waited on 
their lord in the hall—dressing her, reading to her, talking or playing 
to her, and embroidering with her long lengths of tapestry or the 
like. They mingled with the men, but discreetly, keeping much 
together and well guarded by watchful eyes from the dangers of 
unrestraint and the seductions of passion. Modesty and self-respect 
were feminine virtues beyond all price. In the rules of conduct 
laid down for noble and virtuous ladies, they were forbidden to be like 
the tortoise or the crane, “ which turn the visage and the head above 
their shoulders and wind their head like a vane.’”’ Their regard and 
manner ought to be “ steadfast, in imitation of the beautiful hare, 
which always looks straight ;”’ and when they looked at any one 
they were bidden to move all their body. They were also bidden to 
dress simply in the house, but to be gorgeous with jewels and 
bravery at church and festival. One beautiful maiden lost her lover 
by showing her figure too plainly. He chose instead of her the 
homelier sister who had less beauty and more modesty. The 
damosells also received all wandering knights, and themselves unhar- 
nessed and refreshed them; and they were leeches and surgeons. 
“The art of surgery,” says Sir Philip Sidney, “ was much esteemed, 
because it served to vertuous courage which even ladies would, even 
with the contempt of cowards, seem to cherish.” They kept order 
in the hall and prevented brawls and bloodshed; and they themselves, 
while young, were kept in order by the Lady, who allowed of no wanton 
glances nor dangerous contact between the sexes, even where there 
was love confessed and open, and of which they were not ashamed. 
Proudly famed and highly placed as ladies were by the award of 
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chivalry, they, as well as the men, were touched with the courteous 
humility belonging to ideal Christianity. In the romance of the 
Knight of the Tower, a great lady, in a company of knights and ladies, 
takes off her hood toa mean man. ‘ Why, noble dame,” says one, 
“ you have taken off your hood to a tailor.” ‘Yea, I would rather 
have doffed it to him than to a gentleman,” she answers. And the 
knight himself in his lesson on “ Courtoisie”’ to his daughters, tells 
them to be as courteous to the little people as to the great. ‘“ Ceux- 
la vous porteront plus grant louenge et plus grant renommée, et plus 
grant bien que les grans ; car l’honneur et la courtoisie qui est portée 
aux grans, n’est fait que de leurs droit que ]’en leur doit faire ; mais 
celle qui est portée aux petits gentiz hommes et aux petits gentilz 
femmes et autres mendres, tel honneur et courtoysie vient de franc et 
doulz cuer et le petit a qui on l’a fait s’en tient pour honnoré, et lors 
il ’exhault par tout et en donne los et gloire a celluy ou a celle qui 
lui a fait honneur. Et ainsi des petits a qui l’en fait courtoysie et 
honneur vient le grant los et la bonne renommée et se croist de jour 
en jour.” And if— 
‘* Un chevalier, n’en doutez pas, 
Doit ferir hault et parler bas,”’ 

much more then was this soft low voice incumbent on a damosell. 

Chivalry, though a military organisation, was a religious and 
social movement to the honour of Christ and His Ladye-Mother, and 
in favour of high-born women. Chastity was therefore a virtue as 
much prized as courage, and the “ white flower ” was held necessary 
for both knights and ladies if they were to be fit for worship. This 
was the ideal state of things, and Sir Galahad may have been as 
true as Don Juan of Portugal, the husband of Philippa of Lancaster. 
Still, this white flower seems to have been rather loose in the roots 
and hard to find, and if some kept their vows and state secure, others 
broke loose—like Duke Hermell’s daughter, who, in a “ faire little 
garden under a laurel tree, lying upon a quilt of greene samite,”’ be- 
trayed her own true lover and “halsed ” a stranger knight. Guenever 
herself was not “ wholesome for Arthur to take to wife ;” as Merlin 
warned him; and her subsequent loves with Launcelot proved his 
warning true. La Beale Isond and Sir Tristram were truer to love 
than loyalty: “Take then thy way,” said La Beale Isond (to Sir 
Palomides), ‘unto the court of King Arthur, and there recommend 
me unto Queene Guenever, and tell her that I send her word that 
there be within the land but foure lovers, that is Sir Launcelot du 
Lake and Queene Guenever, and Sir Tristram de Lyones and Queene 
Isond.” King Pellinore, “ half by force,” made the milking-maid a 
mother. Uther-Pendragon, for the sake of Igrayne, repeated the 
craft of Zeus with Alemena; and Arthur himself, the result of the 
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cheat, had his fancies as strong and transient as a meaner man’s till 
he was “ wedded at Camelot to dame Guenever in the church of 
St. Steven’s with great solemntie.” 

Courtesy at times fared no better than chastity, though it was as 
essential to the character of a true knight. Sir Tor,’ the son of King 
Pellinore by his adventure with the cowherd’s “faire houswife’’ when 
a maid, breaks his knightly obligation of courtesy by taking a lady’s 
“brachet ”’ by force; and Sir Gawaine, as the unintentional result 
of his unknightly refusal to grant mercy to a conquered foe, slays a 
faire lady, whose corpse, however, he is obliged to carry to King 
Arthur’s court in ghastly guise enough—her head about his neck 
and her body on the saddle before him. ‘ The King and Queene 
were greatly displeased with Sir Gawaine for the slaying of the lady ; 
and then, by the ordinance of the Queen, was set a quest of ladys on 
Sir Gawaine ; and they judged him ever while he lived, to be with 
al ladyes and to fight for their quarrels, and that he should ever be 
courteous and never to refuse mercy to him that asketh mercy. (‘A 
warrior without pity was a warrior without worship.’) Thus was Sir 
Gawaine sworn upon the foure Evangelists that he would never be 
against ladyes ne gentlewomen, but if he fought for a lady and his 
adversarie for another.” 

Beside this general respect paid to ladies of his own degree—for 
the churl’s daughter was not included—no knight could be worthy 
of his spurs or might even hope to win them who was not the 
devoted lover of one. He was not only vowed to protect all ladies 
alike, but he was bound to worship and serve one above all, and to 
devote himself to her faithfully and loyally. If she were unmarried 
he might hope by long service and brilliant deeds to win her for his 
wife. If she were already married—the affectation was sentiment 
and the fiction Platonism. In the romance of Le petit Jean de 
Saintré, La Dame des Belles Cousines puts the erotic duty of a young 
knight clearly enough. Herself a beautiful young widow of twenty- 
three, she undertakes the education in gallantry of Le petit Jean, 
then a handsome page of sixteen; and begins by asking him the 
name of the lady he loves. The boy replies, his lady mother; and 
then his sister Jacqueline. Not these, she answers; she wants the 
name of the lady he loves par amours. Confused and abashed the 


(1) What a Shandean bit of dry humour is that interview at King Arthur's court, 
when the King, Merlin, the cowherd, his wife, and Sir Tor, King Pellinore’s unac- 
knowledged son who “had never no taches” of his reputed father, are brought 
together. The mother, cross-examined by Merlin, tells the truth, which her husband 
never knew. ‘Sir,’’ said ‘Tor to Merlin, ‘‘dishonour not my mother.” “Sir,” said 
Merlin, “ it is more for youre worshippe than hurt, for your father is a good man and a 
king, and he may right well advance you and your motker, for ye were begotten or 
ever she was wedded.” ‘That is truth,” said the wife. ‘‘ It is the lesse griefe to me,”’ 
said the cowherd. With which the chapter ends. 
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youth replies that he loves no one. Whereupon his monitress calls 
him “a coward valet,” a craven, and a traitor to the laws of 
chivalry ; asking him, in heat and disdain, “ how Launcelot and 
Gawaine, Tristram and Giron the Courteous, ever had the spirit 
which gained them fame except from the noble desire of maintaining 
themselves in the grand esteem of all ladies?” Jean undergoes a 
long apparent persecution on account of his want of chivalric spirit ; 
and he in no wise mends matters when he chooses for his mistress 
Mathilde de Coucy, a little girl of ten years of age. La Dame 
des Belles Cousines will have none of such a chitterling. He must 
choose a mature woman—and a woman of noble birth, who can both 
advise and advance him ; and then she says, “‘ You should serve her 
so truly and love her so loyally as to compel her to acknowledge the 
honourable affection which you bear her. For be sure there is no 
lady, however cruel and haughty, who will not after long service, be 
induced to acknowledge and reward loyal affection with some portion 
of mercy. By such a course you will gain the praise of worthy 
knighthood, and till then I w ould not give an apple for you or your 
achievements ; but he who loyally serves his lady will not only be 
blessed to the height of man’s felicity in this life, but will never fall 
into those sins which will prevent his happiness hereafter. Pride 
will be entirely effaced from the heart of him who endeavours by 
humility and courtesy to win the grace of a lady. The true faith of 
a lover will defend him from the other deadly sins of anger, envy, 
sloth, and gluttony, and his devotion to his mistress renders the 
thought impossible of his conduct ever being stained with the vice of 
incontinence.” 

The sequel of this little story, however, is rather a satire on its 
own principles. Jean de Saintré, enlightened at last as to the true 
meaning of the beautiful young widow’s solicitude for his knightly 
achievements, becomes her lover; is patronised by her; receives 
from her, for fine clothes, money, which he says has been sent him 
by his mother—how about that noble maxim of knighthood “ fins 
cuers ne peut mentir? ”—and pushes his fortunes for and with her to 
complete success. He goes forth to seek fame and renown in adven- 
tures, and comes back to enjoy in secret the reward he had however 
forestalled. He has her private key in his pocket, and when La Dame 
des Belles Cousines picks her teeth with a pin and he rubs his eye- 
lid, they alone know the meaning of the signal and the court is in 
the dark. But alas! for the frailty of woman and the truth of the 
Voltairean philosophy! La Dame des Belles Cousines proves false. 
Damp Abbé takes the young knight’s place; and the story ends 
according to the lines of a corrupt human nature and not after those 
of ideal chivalry. 


Of a nobler quality was the historic love between Sir Eustace 
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@’Ambreticourt and Isabella de Juliers, widow of the Earl of Kent 
and niece of the Queen of England. For his gallant deeds at arms 
the lady loved him dearly, and sent him “ coursers, hackneys, and 
letters full of love, which so much emboldened Sir Eustace, and 
spurred him to perform such feats of chivalry and of arms that all 
those under him made their fortunes.” 

A pretty story too is that of the young Count de Saint Pol, who, 
when an honoured prisoner on parole at Windsor, fell in love with 
the Lady Maude Holland, accounted the most beautiful woman in 
England. The love at first unfavoured by the authorities grew to 
be accepted, and ended happily with wedding bells, as it should. 

All, however, were not the passionate lovers demanded of ideal 

chivalry—witness Sir Dinadan, he who made the lay of King Mark 
that was the “worst lay ever harper sang with harp or with any 
other instrument.” For when Sir Dinadan was sent for by La Beale 
Isond, he said, “‘ Madame, I mervaile of Sir Tristram and moe 
other lovers, what ayleth them to be so mad and so assotted upon 
women?” ‘ Why,” said La Beale Isond, “are yee a knight and 
bee yee no lover? it is a shame unto you: wherefore yee may not be 
called a good knight but if that you make a quarrel for a lady.” 
“God defend me,” said Sir Dinadan, “for the joy of love is too short, 
and the sorrow and what cometh thereof endureth too long.” 
“Now I pray you,” said La Beale Isond, “ tell me, will ye fight for 
my love with three knights that done me great wrong? and in so 
much as yee be a knight of King Arthur’s court I require you to 
doe battaile for me.” Then Sir Dinadan said, “I shall say unto 
you, yee are as faire a lady as ever I saw any, and much fairer than 
is my Lady Queene Guenever ; but wit yee will, at one word, that 
I will not fight for you with three knights. Jesu defend me.” 

Neither did all knights yield unto all ladies who loved them. 
Sir Tristram will have nought to do with King Faramon’s daughter, 
though she sends him messengers “ with letters of love which were 
full pittious letters, and in the letters were written many complaints 
of love ;” and in all the old romances, where women continually make 
the first advances, they are as often as not rejected. The paynim 
women are singularly outspoken, and the romance writer is always 
careful to show their unsought love and practical help, and how they 
turn from the false faith to the true for the sake of the brave infidel 
knight taken captive by the father. In the romance of Sir Bevis 
that gallant knight calls the paynim Josyan, whom afterwards he 
80 devotedly loves, a “heathen hound,” and refuses her his love. 
To which she meekly replies in the improved version— 

‘* « My false gods I will forsake, 
And Christendom for thy love take.’ 


‘ On that covenant,’ said Sir Bevis then, 
‘ I will thee love, fair Josyan!’”” 
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Chaste and modest as the ideal woman of chivalry was, the social 
need of marriage was so great that no lady thought it shame to 
demand a husband of her seigneur. Helissent, daughter of Yon de 
Gascoigne, came to the court of Charlemagne, saying, “ My father 
has been dead these two months and I demand from you a husband.” 
Also La Belle Arglentine, ‘“ qui a le chief blond et est plus blanche 
que siréne,” wife of Guy de Nanteuil, came to the court ‘ pour mari 
demander, dont elle avoit mestier.” The Duchesse de Burgoyne 
says in Girars de Viane, ‘‘ My husband is just dead, but to what 
good to mourn? Since the time of Moses some live and others die. 
Find me a powerful husband, for I have need of one to defend my 
land.” The King gives her to Gérard de Viane, then looking at her 
and finding her gente et acesmée, he keeps her for himself. Helissent, 
dame de Ponthieu, a widow of a month, is told to prepare herself to 
be married to Fromont by her brother Baldwin de Flandre. “Sire, 
dist-elle, si ferai vo plaisir.” This is her humble response. With- 
out a moment’s delay her brother takes her “ par le poing,” and gives 
her to Fromont, and they are married then and there and have 
“much laughter and joy.” Charlemagne married en bioc all the 
widows of his barons who had been killed in the Spanish war. And 
later, Spenser’s four knights were scarcely after the ideal pattern. 

“« Druon’s delight was all for single life, 
And unto ladies’ love would tend no leasure ; 
The more was Claribell engaged rife 
With fervent flames, and loved out of measure ; 
So eke loved Blandamour, but yet at pleasure 
Would change his likings and new lemans prove ; 
And Paridell of love did make no threasure, 
But lusted after all that did him move. 
So diversely these four disposed were to love.” 

Affectation, which after a time spoils all things emotional and 
sentimental, spoilt the first fine if practically unworkable conception 
of chivalrous love. The Penitents of love who sat in furs by a 
broiling fire in midsummer shivering under their ladyes’ cruel scorn, 
or went airily clad in the depth of winter burning with inward 
fire, brought the whole thing to ridicule. At last so many died 
under their fantastic penitence that the rest took warning, and then 
the practice passed into the limbo of dead follies. The Courts of 
Love too were extravagant and puerile before they became licentious. 
When women led their knights in chains, and stalwart warriors wore 
the “ gentle armour ” of their lady’s shift, or dressed themselves as 
Arcadian shepherds, the movement was doomed. It was the “ purry 
pome”’—rotten after ripeness. Then came Cervantes, himself in his 
own person one of the “prowest”’ knights of history, and gave the 
coup de grace to the dying order. It was one of those strange bits 
of human satire wherewith history abounds, that the final destroyer 
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of chivalry should be he who had fought like a second Cid at Lepanto, 
where he lost his left hand—who had kept up the spirits of his com- 
panions in prison by his own gallant courage, devising means after 
means of escape with undimished energy no matter how often be- 
trayed and defeated—“ who loved poverty as much as it loved him ”— 
who said that every poet ought to be held as a gentleman—who 
also said, “ If I thought that one of my works would inspire to vice I 
would cut off the hand which remains to me rather than publish such 
a work’’—and whose very satire shows us the form of one of the most 
perfect gentlemen that ever lived since Christ gave the grand ideal. 

This question of love was at once the difficulty and the inspira- 
tion of chivalry. It created the troubadours and trouvéres, and was 
the source of their now pathetic and now overstrained outpour of 
passion and poetry. But one never knows what is true and what is 
affectation in these poems, nor how much is myth and how much 
reality. Bernard de Ventadour, one of the earliest masters of min- 
strelsy, loved Agnes de Montlugon, young, lovely, and set far 
beyond the status of a base-born poet. The Sire de Ventadour 
removed the ambitious lover from this dangerous proximity, and he 
went weeping to the court of the too famous Eléonore de Guyenne, 
“gejour de galanterie,” where he made his moan and his profession 
of fidelity——“‘ qu’il n’est ni reine, ni duchesse qui puissent me tenter, 
et je refuserais méme l’amour de la Comtesse de Provence ou la 
dame de Saluce et son aimable scour Béatrix de Viennois pour 
naimer qu’elle.” Louis de Capdeuil loved Azalais, daughter of 
Bernard d’Anduze. He celebrated her in verse and féted her like 
aqueen. Doubting her heart he left her to prove it, feigning to 
love Adelaine wife of Roscelin de Marsaille. Azalais took him at 
his word, thought herself abandoned, and gave her love to another. 
Another Azalais, the daughter of Raymond, Count of Toulouse, was 
loved by Arnault de Marveil; but she, not unnaturally, preferred 
Alfonso the King of Castille to the poor troubadour, who probably 
found another idol. Sorrowful Geoffrey Rudel, the model of the 
amorous troubadour, loved the daughter of the Count of Toulouse, 
become the lady of Tripoli through the strange fortunes of her hus- 
band, and went beyond seas only to look at her. Floquet de Mar- 
seille sang another Azalais, de Roquemarten, wife of Barret Viscomte 
de Marseille. He swore that he would be faithful to her, would have 
nought to do with Laure de Saint Julien, nor with her sister, 
Mobile de Pontévez. He said to Azalais, “Ah! rendez-moi 
heureux, tandis que l’on me suppose épris d’une autre beauté.” 
Azalais, however, was pitiless, and reproached him with deceiving 
her. He went to the crusades; and when he returned he repented 
him of his dissipated life, took orders, and subsequently became 
Bishop of Toulouse, 
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These are only a few of the many who sighed for ladies’ love, 
and wrote the name of the cruel fair in tearful verse, or proclaimed 
the happiness they would not openly divulge, in songs which only 
he and she understood. 

While troubadours celebrated, the courts of love regulated, these 
“ affairs of the heart,” which were gradually sapping the very substance 
of chivalric morality and reducing its ideal love to organised licentious- 
ness. The ladies composing these courts were all beautiful and young, 
“néanmoins expertes en galanterie, et rusées aux cas d’amour.” 
Of the twelve who made the court at Avignon Petrarch says :— 


‘¢ Duodici donne onestamente lasse 
=F : x 
Anza duodici stelle in mezzo sole. 


They drew up their codes as firm and direct in their provisions as 
the laws of chivalry themselves. In the summer, sitting in green 
arbours trellised with roses—in the winter in stately halls, on the 
high-raised dais, each noble lady under the banner of her house, 
and each clad in garments of her own heraldic bearings—they 
awarded pains and penalties, delivering judgments and deciding 
cases, with the precision of trained lawyers. ‘Qui ne sait se taire 
ne sait amier,” was one of their dicta. ‘ Personne ne peut avoir 
deux amours sincéres a la fois,’ was another. ‘Les dons et les 
plaisirs d’amour doivent étre volontaires””—“ L’amour n’a jamais 
logé dans la maison de l’avarice’”—‘ L’amour ne peut rester 
stationnaire, il doit toujours augmenter ou diminuer ”—*“ La facilité 
de posséder tue l’amour, les difficultés l’augmentent ”’—‘ Quand 
amour diminue, il finit bient6t et necessairement ’’—these were 
among the most famous of the articles of faith set forth by the 
various courts of love, to which we may add one not pleasant to 
husbands :— “La mariage n’est pas une excuse légitime contre 
Vamour.” The ladies were occupied in deciding such questions 
as that laid before the court of love at Signa, in Provence, by 
Lenfranc Cigala, the troubadour. “Qui est plus digne d’étre aimé, 
ou celui qui donne libéralement, ou celui qui donne malgré lui pour 
passer pour libéral?” The question was decided in favour of the 
former, and Cigala appealed to the supreme court at Romaine—the 
supreme and most brilliant of all. 

Another question was : “ La dame qui se marie, peut-elle légitime- 
ment garder au fond du coeur son premier amour sans forfaire a son 
devoir de mariage?” The court decided: “Que rien n’était plus 
conforme aux tendres lois de l’amour ; la chAtelaine ne doit point 
oublier le chevalier qu’elle a aimé, car la foi donnée est inviolable.” 
At the court of Eléonore de Guyenne, “ si belle, si gracieuse, si dis- 
sipée,”’ another grave question of gallantry was asked and decided. 
“Un amant heureux et aimé avait néanmoins porté son hommage 
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june autre dame; aprés un moi d’absence et d’oubli il était revenu 
4 son premier amour. La dame, doit-elle lui pardonner ou le 
repousser sans merci?’’ The sentence was: “Telle est la nature de 
Yamour, souvent deux amants feignent de souhaiter d’autres engage- 
ments, afin de s’assurer toujours davantage de la fidélité et de la con- 
stance de la personne aimée, ce serait done offenser les droits de 
amour, que de refuser sous un pareil prétexte les baisers et les 
tendresses d’un amant qui revient a vous, 4 moins qu’on ait les preuves 
quil vous a trahie.” Another question was: “If a lady had 
accepted gifts from her lover and had refused to return her own 
supreme gift, had she not failed the law of love?” The court 
answered: “One must refuse love gifts, or grant something in 
return ”—‘‘ Nulle dame, 4 moins d’étre au rang des courtisanes a 
ceinture dorée, ne peut accepter des gages de tendresse sans rendre 
de amour.” Again, another to which a mystic meaning has been 
given was this: “ Lequel est préférable, détre aimé dune dame, 
den recevoir la preuve la plus désirée, et de mourir aussitét aprés, 
ou de l’aimer de longues années sans étre aimé?” And our last and 
most important example was this: ‘Un chevalier avait divulgué 
les secrets, les mystéres, les faveurs de sa dame. La cour déclara 
que désormais privé méme de toute ésperance il serait méprisé; et 
que si quelque dame avait l’audace de violer cette sentence qu’elle 
fit 4 jamais rejétée de la société des chatelaines de Provence.” Sir 
Peter de Craven was thus disgraced for treacherous disclosure, though 
not of his own matters. He was the bosom friend of the handsome 
and amorous young Duke of Touraine, and he betrayed his innocent 
flirtation with a frisky (sic) young lady from Paris. The duchess 
bade the young lady never to hold converse with the duke again, 
while Sir Peter was disgraced and shunned of all ladies ever after. 

Puerile as the whole thing seems to us now, we yet owe to these 
courts and their decisions the rootwork of the code of honour still in 
languid use among ourselves; and the coquette who takes presents, 
like the man who betrays his love-secrets, is not well looked on by a 
society where the eleventh commandment is all the law and the 
prophets. 

The tournaments were again occasions for the exercise of woman’s 
power. As queens of beauty they gave the award ; as ladies beloved 
their colours and favours were worn and their honour was exalted 
in their knight’s camp. The laws were as strict here as at the courts 
of love. No man could tourney who had blasphemed God or offended 
the ladies, been false to gratitude or honour, broken his word or 
deserted his brother-in-arms,' or who had without warning assailed 

(1) The love of these brothers-in-arms for each other came before all else, save, per- 


haps, loyalty to the Lord. In the romance of Amis and Amiles, Amiles’ wife, more 
patient than Griselda, agrees to the sacrifice of her two little children, that their,blood 
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his enemy or indirectly despoiled his territory. In Germany was 
added, “nor they who had in any way imposed or helped to get 
imposed taxes or duties,” History is full of the details of tourna. 
ments where men came from afar to joust with a famed antagonist, 
and where sometimes a tragedy ended what had been pure allegrezia 
in the beginning. Jewels were often the guerdon of the victor ; but 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, at a tournament in 1468, at Florence, bore off g 
silver helmet with Mars for a crest. It was the general rule that 
the vanquished should forfeit his horse and armour to the victor ; but 
this was not always enforced. At that famous joust in Smithfield, in 
the time of Richard II., a crown of gold was decreed to the victor if 
a stranger; if an Englishman he was to have only a falcon. Some. 
times the lady led her knight’s horse by a chain, emblemising the 
golden chain of love. In that same tournament at Smithfield just 
alluded to there came out of the Tower of London, first, threescore 
coursers, apparelled for the lists, ridden by as many squires of 
honour “ at a soft pace ;’’ then threescore ladies of honour on fair 
palfreys, “ each lady leading by a silver chain a knight sheathed in 
jousting harness.” The cortége came to Smithfield, where they 
found the Queen and her ladies. The threescore ladies of honour 
joined them, and the knights vaulted into the saddle and took their 
places in the lists. At these tourneys for pleasure the swords were 
not sharp, but rebated and blunted. They were called “ glaives 
courtois.” Sometimes the ladies sent favours to replace those that 
had been lost or carried away. In the Romance of Perceforest they 
gave away all their trimmings of sleeves and the like, till they came 
to their “cottes sans manches.’”’ When the “ royne de la Beaulté et 
des amours ” bestowed the prize on the successful knight, she always 
accompanied it by “courteous speech of thanks and praise, hoping 
that such a valorous cavalier would have much joy and worship with 
his lady.” In the matter of fair play or foul blows her authority 
was delegated to a Knight of Honour, who wore a ribbon at the end 
of his lance to mark him as in authority. His word, taken for the 
Queen’s, controlled the fiercest combatant, and caused the laws of 
courteous chivalry to be obeyed. 

These were the pretty arrangements of the jousts d plaisance. At 
those d outrance women did not necessarily appear, save where the 
quarrel was their own. Thus, at the last judicial combat ordered by 
Parliament in France—that between Jean de Carogne and Jacques le 
Gros, both of the household of Peter, Count d’Alengon, “ who loved 
Jacques le Gros the best ”—la dame de Carogne was there to witness. 
The cause of quarrel was her complaint that, during her husband’s 
absence in the Holy Land, Jacques le Gros had offered her violence 


may cure Amis, her husband’s friend,’ of his leprosy. A miracle rewards her un- 
selfishness, and Amis is cured and her children restored to life. 
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in the dungeon at her Castle of Argenteil, where she had taken 
him for inspection, at his own request. When her husband returned 
the lady told him of her foul despite, which Jacques le Gros denied. 
Peter d’Alencon believed his favourite and scouted the accusation. 
Whereupon a duel d outrance was ordered ; and for once the right 
prevailed, and Jean de Carogne was victor. Before the combat he 
went to his wife and said, ‘ Lady, for your accusation and in your 
quarrel I adventure my life in combat with Jacques le Gros. You 
know whether my cause be loyal and true.” The lady answered 
steadfastly, “ My lord, it is so. You can fight in safety; your cause 
is good.” Had he lost he would have been hanged and she would 
have been burned. One thing is remarkable in this account—the 
husband fights rather as her friend for her honour than for his own, 
bound up in hers. 

Strange personations gave animation to the jousts d plaisance ; 
strange vows cast ridicule on graver undertakings. In 1428, at 
Valladolid, the King of Castille came with twelve knights dressed to 
represent the twelve apostles. This was not a blasphemous assump- 
tion; it was rather held for Christianly reverence. During the 
French wars of Edward III., certain young English knights swore 
before the ladies and on the peacock that they would not use both their 
eyes till they had accomplished some doughty deed of arms—like 
that of the rash knight who struck the gates of Paris, was applauded 
and spared by the French chivalry, but murdered by a “ big bocher” 
and his four companions, who “beat upon his body as it were an 
anvil.” Until they had so signalised themselves these young knights 
tied up one eye with a piece of ribbon and went to the wars half 
blind. Some, like Michel d’Orris, “ full of love and valour,” wore 
a heavy iron about one leg till some special deed of valour entitled 
them to ask for release at the hands of the lady for whose sake they 
had undertaken the penance. This Michel d’Orris—a Spaniard— 
issued a grand defiance to all the English chivalry at Calais to fight 
on foot with battle-axe, sword, and dagger, and on horseback with 
the lance. Sir John Prendergast accepted the challenge “in the 
name of God, of the blessed Virgin Mary, and of the Lords St. 
George and St. Anthony.” But the affair never came off—the 
letters which Sir John wrote, “calling on Cupid the god of love to 
hasten Orris,” were not delivered; so the time passed and the chal- 
lenge lapsed. “On the 17th of April, 1465, the [English] Queen 
and her ladies attached a collar of gold enamelled with the riche 
floure of souvenance [the forget-me-not] to the thigh of that right 
worshipful and amorous knight Anthony Woodville, Lord Scales, 
for an emprise of arms on horseback and on foot.” Lord Scales sent 
a challenge to the Bastard of Burgundy, the most renowned cavalier 
of the time; and he came over under safe conduct with four hundred 
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of his father’s proudest chevaliers “ to perform certain feats of arms 
with his dearly beloved brother Anthony Woodville, Lord Scales and 
Nucelles.” This was that famous tournament at Smithfield before 
spoken of. 

The palmy days of historic chivalry in England were those when 
Edward ITI. “‘set himself to rebuild and embellish the great castle of 
Windsor which King Arthur had founded in times past, and where 
he had erected and established that noble round table from whence 
so many gallant knights had issued forth and displayed the valiant 
prowess of their deeds at arms over the world. King Edward 
therefore determined to establish an order of knighthood consist- 
ing of himself, his children, and the most gallant knights in Chris- 
tendom to the number of forty-one.” He vowed that he would 
fulfil all the conditions for the making and perfecting a preusr che- 
valier. And his conduct in countless instances proves the nobility 
of his nature. Thus, when angered by the recreancy of the French 
King, who slew so many brave knights, his prisoners, on frivolous 
pretexts, he resolved to retaliate on the body of Sir Hervé de Léon. 
But better thoughts prevailed, and he ransomed him for a compara- 
tively small sum as a proof of his great-heartedness. Yet his harsh- 
ness to the Calesians, saved from their dreadful doom only by the 
intercession of the sweet Queen Philippa, and the massacre of those 
three thousand petits gentiz at Limoges by the Black Prince—hin- 
self so worthy and honourable a knight to his peers—because they 
had revolted against the tax laid on them to replace Peter the 
Cruel on the throne of Castille, were proofs among many others of 
how little religion and humanity, and how much caste had to do 
with the whole thing, and how entirely the Christianity which was 
said to be the very core of chivalry was the mere expression of the 
time and no higher teaching from without. The dauphin’s terrible 
vengeance too, after the suppression of the Jacquerie of Beauvoisis, 
when he crowned the ringleader, “ Jacques Bonhomme,” with a 
red-hot three-legged iron trivet, pressed into his brain before he 
was hanged, was another instance of the powerlessness of doctrine 
against the spirit of the age. No; chivalry made men “ gentle,” 
but not humane. Had it not been for such women as Queen Philippa, 
mercy, save in its garb of courtesy to a conquered equal, would have 
been unknown. But the blessed pitifulness of the true woman’s nature 
worked its lovely will to finer issues than the queen of beauty or the 
luxurious councils of the courts of love ever attained. Philippa indeed 
is one of the sweetest figures of the time. We all know her action 
when those six principal citizens of Calais were brought before the 
incensed King, bare-headed, bare-footed, with ropes round their 
necks, carrying the keys of the gallant little city at last worsted 
in the fight, and coming to their death as their town had already 
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come to its ruin. No submission and no prayers for grace touched 
the King. Though his court added their beseechings to the captives’ 
—though Sir Walter Manny, the bravest of the brave and the most 
devoted warrior in the King’s army, told his lord that his honour 
would be tarnished by the execution of these six prisoners—Edward 
was inflexible. ‘He gave Sir Walter a wink,” and bade the heads- 
man appear. Then came in Philippa, “ big with child,” and knelt 
weeping at his feet. And he, for love of her and care for her condi- 
tion, yielded to her prayer and gave them to her safe keeping. 

Her death-bed too has the same tender grace. It is as sweet as 
the fragrance that steals from a saint’s tomb. In her last moments 
she begs her lord to grant her request. Edward, all in tears, says: 
“Lady, ask. Whatever you ask shall be granted.” Whereupon she 
begs of him three things: That he will pay all her debts; duly 
render all her legacies ; and be buried by her side, side by side for all 
time. He answers solemnly, “ Lady, I grant them.” Whereupon 
she gave up her spirit, which, says Froissart, “I firmly believe was 
caught up by the holy angels and carried to the glory of heaven.” 

This lowly attitude of noble ladies before their crowned relations, 
and others, was not unusual. Queens on the one hand, they were 
handmaidens on the other. When Queen Joan, aunt of the peccart 
King of Navarre and wife of Charles le Bel, and Queen Blanche 
her sister, widow of King Philip, lately dead, intercede by the 
mouth of Sir Reginald de Trie with the King of France for him of 
Navarre, they fall on their knees when their prayer is granted and 
their nephew graced. So, too, when the English Queen Isabella 
goes to her brother Charles for help against her husband, and they 
meet at Paris, she would have knelt, but he would not suffer it. 
Again she would have knelt, this time to Sir John de Hainault, “at 
that time very young and panting for glory like a young knight- 
errant,” when he took up her cause and offered her his help. But 
he caught her in his arms, saying, “God forbid the Queen of Eng- 
land should ever do such a thing!” 

Chivalry made three kinds of women—the licentious and gallant, 
like Eléonore de Guyenne, and the ladies of the courts of love; the 
warlike, such as those two Norman ladies, Eloise and Isabella, who 
assembled their vassals and rode through their respective armies, 
encouraging and assisting as they plundered and burned each other’s 
estates and houses; and the noble, sweet, and stately ideal, like the 
Felys of romance and the Philippa of history—women who repeat 
Andromache and Alcestis, the wife of Germanicus and the sister of 
Trajan. Of the first we have said enough, discussion not leading to 
edification. Of the second we will instance only a few. 

In the first crusade bands of women went with the men—“ charm- 
ing the seas to give them gentle pass’—to nurse the sick and 
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wounded. Not content with this purely womanly work, in the 
second crusade, “noble ladies, harnessed in armour of price and 
mounted on goodly steeds,” went out to fight as best they might, 
exciting the men by their presence, and making death easier and 
retreat more dishonourable. The English victory over the Scots at 
Neville’s Cross too, was mainly due to the presence of Philippa, who 
so braced and fired her yeomen as to make them practically invin- 
cible. “Deeds of merit” were then almost exclusively feats at 
arms ; and “in Edward III.’s time a lady held a manor by serjeantry 
to conduct the vanguard of the King’s army as often as he should 
march into Wales with one, and on its return it was her duty to 
array the rear guard.” The old romances give a curious picture of 
“le bel cavalier,” the girl who, armed as a knight, fights the air and 
goes through all martial exercises in her own chamber, as a kind of 
safety-valve for her heroic spirit. Britomart and Clorinda are types 
of this class, and the Maid of Orleans was the culmination. 

Black Agnes, the Countess of March, was again one of those 
martial dames whom nothing could daunt. She defended her lord's 
castle of Dunbar, attacked (1338) by William de Montagu, Earl of 
Salisbury, and was “worth more than any two men.” When the 
battlements were stoned she bade her serving wench wipe off the 
dust with a kerchief; and she it was who made that grim joke when 
the Earl brought up the machine called the “sow.” “ Beware, 
Montagu, thy sow is about to farrow!”’ she cried, as a huge rock, 
rolled from the battlements, fell on the machine and destroyed it and 
most of those who were serving it. Those who were not killed out- 
right, and who managed to crawl away on their hands and knees, 
she called “‘ Montagu’s pigs.” When Salisbury’s attempt to get into 
the castle by stratagem was defeated, Black Agnes from a high 
tower called after him, “‘ Farewell, Montagu, I intended that you 
should have supped with me to-night, and have assisted me in defend- 
ing this fortress against the English!” Truly a valiant dame, and 
doubtless of prime use in her lawless and rough generation. 

Jane, Countess of Montfort, who, as Froissart says, had “the 
courage of a man and the heart of a lion,” was a more sympathetic 
personation than Black Agnes. She defended Hennebon, which 
Charles de Blois attacked. Jane de Montfort saw the arrival of the 
besiegers, and herself rang the watch-tower bell. Clad in mail and 
mounted on a goodly courser she rode through the streets, ‘ and if in 
the din of battle her woman’s voice was sometimes drowned, nothing 
could mar her cheery smiles, which lighted the flame of noble 
chevisance in every gallant breast.”” She bade her maidens cut short 
their kirtles—a disputed passage :—‘ cut short their kirtles,’”’ or 
“tear up the roads” :—and carry stones and pots full of lime to the 
walls. Her courage was unconquerable. ‘She was equal to a man, 
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for she had the heart of a lion,” and, “with a trusty sharp sword in 
her hand she combated bravely.” Her beauty was as irresistible as 
her courage. When she made her famous sally and had to retreat to 
Brest no picture in history is more inspiriting than that where her 
golden banners were seen glancing in the rays of the rising sun, as 
she rode back in triumph to her beleaguered city, with five hundred 
noble lances she had assembled in her defence. When all hope had 
gone the English came to her rescue and she was saved. She went 
down to meet her deliverers, Sir Walter Manny and his knights, and 
kissed them all two or three times, “like a noble and valiant lady 
as she was.” 

Marzia, wife of the Lord of Forli, was again a heroine of the same 
school. Betrayed by the old councillor and friend set to be her 
guardian in the absence of her husband, she rolled his head from the 
battlements as a present to the Papal troops besieging her. Then 
she herself ‘took up the helmet and cuirass and defended her castle 
as both captain and governor.” She was defeated step by step, till 
at last, when her upper citadel was undermined, ‘and hung in air,” 
she yielded, stipulating for the safety of the four hundred vassals 
and soldiers who were with her, but for herself and her children 
asking nothing. The four hundred were graced ; she and her children 
were thrown into prison. 

Loveliest of all these warrior ladies, and loveliest of all the stories 
oflove and chivalry, is that of the beautiful Countess of Salisbury. She 
was besieged by the Scots in the Castle of Wark—her husband being 
away on the King’s wars, as we have seen. ‘‘ from the sweetness of 
her looks, and the charm of being encouraged by so beautiful a lady, 
one man, in time of need, ought to be worth two,” says Froissart. 
And apparently he was. The Countess was as a kind of goddess to 
the men defending her, and no one felt his service heavy, or cared 
for his life other than as her shield and buckler. When they wanted 
a trusty messenger to go to King Edward at Berwick, “not one 
would agree to quit the defence of the castle or of the beautiful Lady 
inorder to convey the message, and there was much strife among 
them.” At last Sir William Montacute, the captain, agreed to go. 
Passing safely through the Scottish camp on a wet night, when no 
one was about and the guard but ill kept, he met in the morning 
two Scots driving two oxen and a cow. Ie wounded the men 
severely and killed the cattle, so that they should not be taken to the 
camp, telling them to go and tell King David that William Montacute 
had passed through his army and had gone to seck for succour from 
the King of England, who was now at Berwick. 

When the King arrived and relieved them, he fell madly in love 
at sight with the beautiful Countess. He stood at the window, 
looking out abstracted and silent. The Lady came to tell him that 
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dinner was served; and in answer to her prayer to know what was 
amiss, he declared his love and asked its reward. She denies him, 
beseeching him not to require her to dishonour her own body and 
her husband, “who is so valyant a knyght and hath done your 
Grace so gode seruyce, and as yet lyeth in prison for your quarell.” 
Then she leaves him, but after a time returns, bringing with her 
two knights, and praying him to come to dinner, saying, “Sir, yf it 
please you to come into the hall, your knyghtes abideth for you to 
wasshe, ye have been so long fastynge.”” On the second invitation 
he obeys, washes his hands, eats but little, and keeps silent. 
Oppressed and passion-tossed, he remains for the day and night, 
then leaves “ to chase the Scots,” saying he will return. ‘“ My dear 
lady,” he says, as he goes, “to God I comende you tyll I returne 
agayne, requiring you to aduyse you otherwise than ye have sayed to 
me.” “Noble prince,” quoth the lady, ‘God the father glorious be 
your conduct and put you out of all vylayne thoughts. Sir, I am and 
euer shall be ready to do your Grace seruyce to your honour and to 
myne.” Therewith the King departed, all abashed. And, remember- 
ing him, in imitation of whose Round Table he had ordered his 
court and life, he conquered his passion as a noble man should when 
honour bids; and his self-restraint graced her whom he had vainly 
tempted more than his love had done. 

Such women as these are they who beautify history, dignify all 
epochs, hallow all causes. ‘ Fountains of honour” in good sooth 
are they, creating the virtue they reward. And they are not special 
to time, nor to race, nor to creed. The world has never been without 
them ; and among the frivolous and sensual, the worldly and the 
mean-spirited, they stand out as examples which forbid us to despair 
of the race, or to doubt of men when born of such mothers. Folly 
and vice may get the upper hand for a time, and Nana is a fact where 
the noble ladies of chivalry are the mere names of an effete movement 
and the emblems of things dead and done with. But deep down in 
the heart of humanity lies that fount of a pure and glorious woman- 
hood—the true Eaux de Jouvence whence flows the salvation of the 
race. What though the sublime figures which move in calm and 
stately dignity through the pages of history are part mythic, part 
idealised—like living lilies turned to stone—they are none the less 
exemplars for future generations. Between our modern light-o’-loves 
whom a royal smile can win to dishonour, who give their kisses with- 
out faith, and whose love has no truth, and the lady who for the sake 
of her lord in prison could deny the king who had saved her, there 
can be no hesitation of choice. Between, too, the revelations of the 
Divorce Court and the loves of Guenever and Sir Launcelot, of la 
beale Isond and Sir Tristram, unlawful as these were, there is a step 
as wide as from weakness to shame, from frailty to dishonour. 
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Against the door of the nobly born lady who had sunk as low as 
some did sink—sunk low through vice, not love—foul words were 
written, and public dishonour was done her. Chivalry acknowledged 
no obligations fo harlotry, and the lover of many was the scorned of 
all. So it was in the beginning and while the movement was pure 
and earnest. When it had become the “ purry pome” of affectation 
and pretence it fell to the ground, and the ripe fruit was rotten. 
The ideal of love became the reality of licence, and the Black Death 
finished the play. But while it lasted, nowhere in history have we 
a lovelier woman than the high-born lady of chivalry—chaste in 
conduct ; modest in bearing; courteous to her inferiors; gentle, and 
in noble wise submissive to her husband; loving with all her heart 
and strength and soul and body—loving and not ashamed to love; 
taking her part in the pains and difficulties of the times, and not 
demanding a life free of duties and abounding only in pleasures ; 
obedient to the higher law, and as tender as she was strong, as 
pitiful as she was helpful; free in her own sphere, and her own 
sphere intersecting but not overlapping that of men; in very truth 
the lily among women—the stuff of which the Christian ideal was 
made in the “‘ Mary mother, maid divine ” of her worship. 

K. Lynn Linton. 























































FINE PASSAGES IN VERSE AND PROSE; SELECTED BY 
LIVING MEN OF LETTERS. 


ITl. 
Mr. Edwin Arnold writes :— 


‘Returning from the country, I found your letter, asking me to give 
you what, in my judgment, are the finest passages in verse and prose, 
apparently in all literatures. The request, much as it honours me, seems 
one impossible to comply with. The masterpieces of literary genius 
resemble those of music, in respect that different specimens suit different 
times and moods ; sometimes one delights, sometimes another. 

‘* But as it would be discourteous not to offer some reply, I will ven- 
ture to name two or three things in lyric verse which seem to me, at all 
times, of perfect workmanship and inspiration. 

“1, ‘To Althea in Prison’ by Lord Lovelace. 


To Attnea IN Prison. 


When love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the gates : 

When I lie tangled in her hair, 
And fetter’d to her eye, 

The gods that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 


When flowing cups run swiftly round 
> With no allaying Thames, 
Our careless heads with roses bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 
When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free, 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 


When (like committed linnets) I 
With shriller throat shall sing 

The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my King; 

When I shall noise aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 

Enlarged winds that curl the flood 
Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty. 
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“9. Horace’s Ode, ‘ Ulla si juris tibi pejerati Poona, Barine,’ &c. 
“3, The following verses from George Herbert :— 


Love. 


Love bade me welcome! yet my soul drew back, 
Guiltie of dust and sinne. 

But quick-ey’d Love, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in, 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning 
If I lack’d anything. 


A guest, I answered, worthy to be here: 
Love said, You shall be he. 

[ the unkinde, ungratefull? Ah, my deare, 
I cannot look on thee. 

Love took my hand, and smiling did reply, 
Who made the eyes but I? 


Truth, Lord, but I have marr’d them; let my shame 
Go where it doth deserve. 

And know you not, sayes Love, who bore the blame ? 
My deare, then I will serve. 

You must sit down, sayes Love, and taste my meat, 
So I did sit and «at. 





5 “4, Walt Whitman’s ‘ Address to Death.’ 


if Appress to Drati. 

© Come, lovely and soothing Death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each 

Sooner or later, delicate Death. 


Praised be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious ; 
And for love, sweet love.—But praise! O praise and praise, 
For the sure-enwinding arms ot cool-enfolding Death. 


Dark mother, always gliding near, with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome ? 

Then I chant it for thee—I glorify thee above all; 

I bring thee a song that, when thou must indeed come, come unfalteringly. 


Approach, encompassing Death—strong deliveress ! 

When it is so—when thou hast taken them, I joyously sing the dead, 
lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 

layed in the flood of thy bliss, O Death! 


1. 
From thee to me glad serenades, 
Dances for thee I propose, saluting thee—adornments and feastings for 


thee ; 
And the sights of the open landscape, and the high-spread sky, are 
fitting, 


And life, and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night. 


The night, in silence, under many a star ; 
The ocean shore, and the husky, whispering wave, whose voice I know ; 
And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veiled Death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 
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Over the tree-tops I float thee a song! : 

Over the rising and sinking waves—over the myriad fields, and the 
prairies wide ; 

Over the dense-packed cities all, and the teeming wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy, to thee, O Death! 


‘‘ Words never were more musically blended than by Shakespeare in 
such passages as Romeo and Juliet, ‘Oh my love, my wife,’ to ‘is not 
advanced there;’ and ‘Thou seest how the gentle river runs,’ to the 
end of speech, in Zwo Gentlemen of Verona. E 

‘“‘TIn prose, next to our Bible, to two or three Suras of the Koran, ani 
one or two hundred splendid things in worthies, from More down to 
Ruskin, the finest bits are for ever buried in newspaper articles, where 
every passage gets the advantage of close separate revision. Most ex. 
cellent pages of admired books are often horribly slipshod.” 


Mr. Thomas Baily Aldrich writes :— 


‘‘T doubtless could select two or three hundred passages which seem 
to me as notable as the verses I venture to quote; but these somehow 
linger in my memory, and are expressions which fit my moods—and 
tenses—more often than possibly finer things do. Individual taste, hov- 
ever, amounts to little. We like a thing because we like it; it has a 
quality, a magnetism for us personally, and we are right in yielding 
ourselves to the influence without too much trying to justify it. I know 
some rather poor verses—I am not becoming autobiographical here—in 
which I take great pleasure ; and I know some technically perfect poems 
which I cannot tolerate. I think that the late Dr. Fell was very properly 
disliked. 

‘Tf I were compiling a volume of brief extracts in prose and verse, | 
should instinctively turn to the following : ’— 


In poetry— 
SHAKESPEARE. Ruicwarp II. Act ii. Se. 1. 


This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat, defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 


Emerson. SHAKESPEARE. 


Seethed in mists of Penmanmaur, 

Taught by Plinlimmon’s Druid power, 
England’s genius filled all measure 

Of heart and soul, of strength and pleasure, 
Gave to the mind its emperor, 

And life was longer than before : 

Nor sequent centuries could hit 

Orbit and sum of Shakespeare’s wit. 

The men who lived with him became 

Poets, for the air was fame. 
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Rosert, Lorp Lyrron. ArisTocracy. 


To thee be all men heroes: every race 
Noble: all women virgins: and each place 
A temple: know thou nothing that is base. 


Matruew ArNoLD. Sonras And Rvustvum. 


But the majestic river floated on, 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon ;—he flow’d 

Right for the polar star, past Orgunjé, 

Brimming, and bright, and large ; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents ; that for many a league 

The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 

In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 

A foil’d, circuitous wanderer—till at last 

The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 

And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 


In prose— 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. GETTYSBURG. 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the pro- 
position that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that 
war. Weare met to dedicate a portion of it as the final resting-place of 
those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we should do this. But in a larger sense 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow, this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it 
far above our power to add or detract. ‘The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work that they have thus far so nobly carried on. It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us; that from these 
honoured dead we take increased devotion to the cause for which they 
here gave the last full measure of devotion ; that we here highly resolve 
that the dead shall not have died in vain, that the nation shall, under 
God, have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


Mr. Austin Dobson writes :— 


“The list you ask for would, I fear, be a very large one, and it is pos- 
sible that to-day’s examples would not be those of to-morrow. I give 
you reference to four long-remembered passages, but they are only four 
among many.” 
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In poetry :— 






Chaucer, Anighte’s Tale (Morris’s text). 


















































Tue Kynientes TAteE. 


Nought may the woful spirit in myn herte 
Declare a point of all my sowres smerto 
To you, my lady, that I love most; 

But I bequethe the service of my gost 

To you aboven every creiiture, 

Sin that my lif ne may no longer dure. 
Alas the wo! alas the peines stronge, 
That I for you have suffered, and so longe! 

Alas the deth! alas min Emelie! 

Alas departing of our compagnie! 

Alas min hertes quene! alas my wife ! 

Min hertes ladie, ender of my life! 

What is this world? What axen men to have ? 

Now with his love, now in his cold grave 

Alone withouten any compagnie. 

Farewel my swete, farewel min Emelie, 

And softe take me in your arms twey, 

For love of God, and herkeneth what I say. 
I have here with my cosin Palamon 

Had skip and rancour many a day agon 

For love of you, and for my jalousie. 

And Jupiter so wis my soule goe, 

To speken of a servant proprely, 

With alle circumstances trewely, 

That is to sayn, trouth, honour, and knighthedo, 

Wisdom, humblesse, estat, and high kinrede, 

Fredom, and all that longeth to that art, 

So Jupiter have of my soule part, 

As in this world right now ne know I won, 

So worthy to be loved as Palamon, 

That serveth you, and wol don all his lif. 

And if that ever ye shall ben a wif, 

Foryete not Palamon, the gentil man. 


Tennyson. Opxr on THE Deatu o¢ Tue Duke or Weturnaroy. 


Not once or twice in our fair island story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory : 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 





In prose :-— 


Passage from Bacon’s Essay, ‘‘ Of Death.” 


It is as natural to die as to be born; and to a little infant perhaps tho 
one is as painful asthe other. He that dies in an earnest pursuit, is like 
one that is wounded in hot blood; who, for the time, scarce feels the 
hurt; and therefore a mind fixed and bent upon somewhat that is good, 
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doth avert the dolours of death: but, above all, believe it, the sweetest 
canticle is, ‘‘ Nunc dimittis,” when a man hath obtained worthy ends 
and expectations. Death hath this also, that it opencth the gate to good 
fame, and extinguisheth envy: ‘ Extinctus amabitur idem.” 


PassaGE FRoM THACKERAY’s ‘“ Esmonp.” 


That happiness, which hath subsequently crowned it, cannot be written 
in words ; tis of its nature sacred and secret, and not to be spoken of, 
though the heart be ever so full of thankfulness, save to Heaven and the 
One Ear alone—to one fond being, the truest, the tenderest, and purest 
wife ever man was blessed with. As I think of the immense happiness 
which was in store for me, and of the depth and intensity of that love 
which, for so many years, hath blessed me, I own to a transport of 
wonder and gratitude for such a boon—nay, am thankful to have been 
endowed with a heart capable of feeling and knowing the immense 
beauty and value of the gift which God hath bestowed upon me. Sure, 
love vincit omnia ; is immeasurably above all ambition, more precious than 
wealth, more noble than name. He knows not life who knows not that : 
he hath not felt the highest faculty of the soul who hath not enjoyed it. 
In the name of my wife I write the completion of hope, and the summit 
of happiness. ‘To have such a love is the one blessing, in comparison of 
which all earthly joy is of no value; and to think of her is to praise 


God. 


The Rey. J. Llewellyn Davies writes :— 


“T assume that, at the present stage of your collection, a contributor 
should rather avoid well-known passages. I offer these extracts from 
Browning, and Maurice, and Carlyle, not as the finest to be found in all 
literature, but as pieces of verse and prose which have specially attracted 
me.” 

In poetry :— 

Browning’s Paracelsus, near the end :— 

PARACELSUS ON THE AscENDING STaGEs OF THE CREATION. 
I knew, I felt (perception unexpressed, 
Uncomprehended by our narrow thought, 
But somehow felt and known in every shift 
And change in the spirit—nay, in every pore 
Of the body even) what God is, what we are, 
What life is,—how God takes an infinite joy 
In infinite ways,—one everlasting bliss, 
From whom all being emanates, all power 
Proceeds; in whom is life for evermore, 
Yet whom existence in its lowest form 
Includes ; where dwells enjoyment there is He! 
With still a flying point of bliss remote, 
A happiness in store afar, a sphere 
Of distant glory in full view; thus climbs 
Pleasure its heights for ever and for ever! 
The centre-fire heaves underneath the earth, 
And the earth changes like a human face ; 
The molten ore bursts up among the rocks, 
Winds into the stone’s heart, and branches bright 
In hidden mines, spots barren, river-beds, 
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Crumbles into fine sand where sunbeams bask— 
God joys therein! The wroth sea’s waves are edged 
With foam, white as the bitten lip of Hate, 

When, in the solitary waste, strange groups 

Of young volcanoes come up, Cyclops-like, 

Staring together with their eyes on flame ; 

God takes a pleasure in their uncouth pride! 

Then all is still: earth is a wintry clod ; 

But spring-wind, like a dancing psaltrap, passes 
Over its breast to waken it; rare verdure 

Buds tenderly upon rough banks, between 

The withered tree-roots and the cracks of frost, 

Like a smile striving with a wrinkled face ; 

The grass grows bright, the boughs are swoln with blooms, 
Like chrysalids impatient for the air; 

The shining dorrs are busy; beetles run 

Along the furrows, ants make their ado; 

Above, birds fly in merry flocks—the lark 

Soars up and up, shivering for very joy ; 

Afar the ocean sleeps; white fishing-gulls 

Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 

Of nested limpets ; savage creatures seek 

Their loves in wood and plain ; and God renewed 
His ancient rapture! Thus He dwells in all, 

From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 

To man—the consummation of this scheme 

Of being, the completion of this sphere 

Of life: whose attributes had here and there 

Been scattered o’er the visible world before, 

Asking to be combined—dim fragments meant 

To be united in some wondrous whole ; 

Imperfect qualities throughout creation, 

Suggesting some one creature yet to make, 

Some point where all those scattered rays should meet 
Convergent in the faculties of man. 

Power ; neither put forth blindly, nor controlled 
Calmly by perfect knowledge ; to be used 

At risk, inspired or checked by hope and fear : 
Knowledge; not intuition, but the slow 

Uncertain fruit of an enhancing toil, 

Strengthened by love: love; not serenely pure, 

But strong from weakness, like a chance-sown plant 
Which, cast on stubborn soil, puts forth changed buds, 
And softer stains, unknown in happier climes ; 

Love which endures, and doubts, and is oppressed, 
And cherished, suffering much, and much sustained, 
A blind, oft-failing, yet believing love, 

A half-enlightened, often-chequered trust :— 
Hints and provisions of which faculties 

Are strewn confusedly everywhere about 

The inferior natures; and all lead up higher, 
All shape out dimly the superior race, 

The heir of hopes too fair to turn out false, 
And Man appears at last; so far the seal 

Is put on life; one stage of being complete, 
One scheme wound up; and from the grand result 
A supplementary reflux of light 
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Illustrates all the inferior grades, explains 
Each backstep in the circle. Not alone 
For their possessor dawn those qualities, 
But the new glory mixes with the heaven 
And earth: Man, once descried, imprints for ever 

His presence on all lifeless things ; the winds 

Are henceforth voices, in a wail or shout, 

A querulous matter, or a quick gay laugh— 

Never a senseless gust now man is born! 

The herded pines commune, and have deep thoughts, 

A secret they assemble to discuss, 

When the sun drops behind their trunks which glare 

Like grates of hell: the peerless cup afloat 

Of the lake-lily is an urn, some nymph 

Swims bearing high above her head: no bird 

Whistles unseen, but through the gaps above 

That let light in upon the gloomy woods, 

A shape peeps from the breezy forest-top, 

Arch with small puckered mouth and mocking eye, 

The moon has enterprise, deep quiet droops 

With evening; triumph takes the sunset hour, 

Voluptuous transport ripens with the corn 

Beneath a warm moon like a happy face: 

And this to fill us with regard for man, 

With apprehension of his passing work, 

Desire to work his proper nature out, 

And ascertain his rank and final place ; 

For these things tend still upward—progress is 

The law of life—man’s self is not yet man! 

Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 

Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth, 

While only here and there a star dispels 

The darkness, here and there a towering wind 

O’erlooks its prostrate fellows: when the host 

Is out at once to the despair of night, 

When all mankind alike is perfected, 

Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till then, 

I say, begins man’s general infancy ! 

For wherefore make account of feverish starts 

Of restless members of a dormant whole— 

Impatient nerves which quiver while the body 

Slumbers as in a grave? O, long ago 

The brow was twitched, the tremulous lids astir, 

The peaceful mouth disturbed ; half-uttered speech 

Ruffled the lip, and then the teeth were set, 

The breath drawn sharp, the strong right-hand clenched stronger, 
As it would pluck a lion by the jaw; 

The glorious creature laughed out even in sleep! 

But when full roused, each giant-limb awake, 

Each sinew strung, the great heart pulsing fast, 

He shall start up, and stand on his own earth, 

And so begin his long triumphant march, 

And date his being thence,—thus wholly roused, 

What he achieves shall be set down to him! 
When all the race is perfected alike 

As Man that is: all tended to mankind, 
And, man produced, all has its end thus far; 
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But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God. Prognostics told 
Man’s near approach ; so in man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendour ever on before, 
In that eternal circle run by life: 
For men begin to pass their nature’s bound, 
And find new hopes and cares which fast supplant 
Their proper joys and griefs; and outgrow all 
The narrow creeds of right and wrong, which fade 
Before the unmeasured thirst for good ; while peace 
Rises within them ever more and more. 

In prose :-—- 

Carlyle’s Past and Present, Book IL. chap. iii. :— 

Deatn or LanpLorp Epmunp. 

Another version is, that Edmund on this and the like occasions stood 
by his order; the oldest, and indeed only true order of Nobility known 
under the stars, that of Just Men and Sons of God, in opposition to 
Unjust and Sons of Belial,—which latter indeed are second-oldest, but 
yet a very unvenerable order. This, truly, seems the likeliest hypothesis 
of all. Names and appearances alter so strangely, in some half-score 
centuries; and all fluctuate chameleon-like, taking now this hue, now 
that. Thus much is very plain, and does not change hue; Landlord 
Edmund was seen and felt by all men to have done verily a man’s part 
in this life-pilgrimage of his; and benedictions, and outflowing love and 
admiration from the universal heart, were his meed. Well-done! Well- 
done! cried the hearts of all men. They raised his slain and martyred 
body ; washed its wounds with fast-flowing universal tears; tears of end- 
less pity, and yet of a sacred joy and triumph. The beautifulest kind of 
tears,—indeed perhaps the beautifulest kind of thing: like a sky all 
flashing diamonds and prismatic radiance ; all weeping, yet shone on by 
the everlasting Sun :—and this is not a sky, it is a Soul and living Face! 
Nothing liker the Zemple of the Iighest, bright with some real effulgence 
of the Highest, is seen in this world. 


Maurice. Prorners anp Krnos. (End of Sermon II.) 

They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, as said by David concern- 
ing Saul and Jonathan. 

Brethren, I believe it is not dangerous but safe, not a homage to 
falsehood but to truth, in our judgment of those who are departed, to 
follow David’s example. We may dwell upon bright and _ hallowed 
moments of lives that have been darkened by many shadows, polluted 
by many sins ; those moments may be welcomed by us as revelations to 
us of that which God intended His creatures to be; we may feel that 
there has been a loveliness in them which God gave them, and which 
their own evil could not take away. We may think of His loveliness as 
if it expressed the inner purpose of their existence; the rest may be for 
us as though it were not. As nature, with her old mosses and her new 
spring foliage, hides the ruins which man has made, and gives to the 
fallen tower and broken cloister a beauty scarcely less than that which 
belonged to them in their prime, so human love may be at work too, 
‘‘ softening and concealing,” and busy with her hand in “ healing” the 
rents which have been made in God’s noble temple, the habitation of his 
own Spirit. If it were lawful in the old time to cover with love and hope 
a multitude of transgressions, it cannot be less lawful now that the earth 
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is overshadowed with a mercy which blotteth out iniquity and transgres- 
sion and sin; when the blood of sprinkling has a mightier voice than that 
which cries for vengeance; when the atoning sacrifice reveals heights, 
and lengths, and depths, and breadths of love in which we must rejoice 
to be lost. 

But O! brethren, if this be a lesson which it is lawful to take up and 
apply to our friends, it should come in another form, with another force 
to ourselves. There has been some moment, some one fleeting moment, 
in the life of every man, even the most thoughtless, when he has had 
dreams of better things, when he has heard the voices of the prophets 
coming with their harp and their tabret down the hill, when he has joined 
their company and has caught their strains. There may have been a 
time when it has been said of him, ‘‘ What! is he, too, among the 
prophets? Has he found that life is real, and that it is not to go out in 
miserable efforts for self-advancement or in more miserable self-indul- 
gence, that it is to be consecrated to the service of God and man?” That 
hour, that moment, was the hour, the moment of thy life, friend and 
brother. ‘To that, God would raise and assimilate the whole of it. O! 
do not let the sluggish, turbid current of your ordinary days seem to you 
that which truly represents to you what you are, what you are able to be. 
No, the time when you made the holiest resolutions, when you struggled 
most with the powers of evil, when you said it should not be your master, 
when love conquered you and freed you from other chains that you might 
wear her chains, that, that was the true index to the Divine purpose con- 
cerning you; that tells you what the Spirit of God is every hour working 
in you that you may be. 


The Hon. and Rev. Canon Fremantle writes :— 


“It seems to me it would take a lifetime to go through all literature 
and determine what one would judge to be the best or finest passage in 
prose or verse. Neither can I say that of the literature with which 1 am 
conversant any one or two pieces are absolutely the best. Things gain 
ahold upon one through expressing one’s own feelings or through asso- 
ciation ; and one admires one at one time, another at another. Moreover, 
I like certain passages because I have thoroughly entered into them and 
grasped them; while I am conscious that there may be many others of 
which I am either ignorant or have imperfect knowledge, or which 
express feelings to which I am a comparative stranger, and which may 
be in their kind quite as good as those I name. 

“T have looked up a few passages, both prose and poetry, which I 
admire, and would willingly recommend, but 1 could not give them as,in 
my judgment the best in all literature.” 


Poetry— 


Homer’s Jiiad, Book IX., lines 308 to 426, from “ Avoyevés Aaepriddy,” 
to ‘ éued dropnvicavros.” 


Byron’s Childe Harold, Canto IV., stanzas 88 to 98, from “ And thou,” 
to “‘ bring forth.” 


‘Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam, pp. 89 and 90, from ‘‘ Witch-elms,”’ to ‘“My 
wish for thee.” 
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Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, Act ii. Scene 5, ‘Song of Asia” :— 


Sone or -AsIA. 


My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing ; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside the helm conducting it, 
Whilst all the winds with melody are singing. 
It seems to float ever, for ever, 
Upon that many-winding river, 
Between mountains, woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses ; 
Till, like one in slumber bound, 
Borne to the ocean, I float down, around, 
Into a sea profound, of ever-spreading sound. 


Meanwhile, thy spirit lifts its pinions 
In music’s most serene dominions; 
Catching the winds that fan that happy heavon. 
And we sail on, away, afar, 
Without a course, without a star, 
But, by the instinct of sweet music driven ; 
Till through Elysian garden islets 
By thee, most beautiful of pilots, 
Where never mortal pinnace glided, 
The boat of my desire is guided : 
Realms where the air we breathe is love, 
Which in the winds on the waves doth move, 
Harmonising this earth with what we feel above. 


We have passed Age’s icy caves, 
And Manhood’s dark and tossing waves, 
And Youth’s smooth ocean, smiling to betray : 
Beyond the glassy gulfs we flee 
Of shadow-peopled Infancy, 
Through Death a Birth, to a diviner day ; 
A paradise of vaulted bowers 
Lit by downward-gazing flowers 
And watery paths that wind between 
Wildernesses calm and green, 
Peopled by shapes too bright to see, 
And rest, having beheld ; somewhat like thee ; 
Which walk upon the sea, and chant melodiously 


Prose— 


Burke’s French Revolution (Burke’s works, 4to., 1792, Dodsley, vol. iii. 
p- 109), from ‘‘I hear that the august person” [leave out paragraph in 

. 111 beginning ‘‘ This mixed system,” and the two on p. 112, each 

eginning ‘‘On this scheme,” ] to ‘‘ Kings will be tyrants from policy 
when subjects are rebels from principle.” 


Ramsden’s Sermons at Cambridge in 1800, quoted by Gladstone, State tn 
Relation to Church, 4th edition (Murray, 1841), p. 169:— 


We will venture to say how, in the mercy of God to men, this heart 
comes to a nation, and how its exercise or affection appears..... It 
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comes by priests, by lawgivers, by philosophers, by schools, by education, 
by the nurse’s care, the mother’s anxiety, the father’s severe brow. It 
comes by letters, by science, by every art, by sculpture, painting, and 
poetry, by the song on war, on peace, on domestic virtue, on a beloved 
and magnanimous king; by the Iliad, by the Odyssey, by tragedy, by 
comedy. It comes by sympathy, by love, by the marriage union, by 
friendship, generosity, meekness, temperance; by every virtue and 
example of virtue. It comes by sentiments of chivalry, by romance, by 
music, by decorations, and magnificence of buildings; by the culture of 
the body, by comfortable clothing, by fashions in dress, by luxury and 
commerce. It comes by the severity, the melancholy, and benignity 
of countenance; by the rules of politeness, ceremonies, formalities, 
solemnities. It comes by the rites attendant on law and religion; by the 
oath of office, by the venerable assembly, by the judge’s procession and 
trumpet, by the disgrace and punishment of crimes; by public prayer, 
ublic fasts; by meditation, by the Bible, by the consecration of 
churches, by the sacred festival, by the cathedral’s gloom and choir; by 
catechizing, by confirmation, by the burial of the dead, by the observance 
of the Sabbath, by the sacraments, by the preaching of the Gospel, by 
faith in the atonement of the cross; by the patience and martyrdom of 
the saints, by the sanctifying influences of the Holy Ghost . . . . whence 
the heart of a nation comes, we have, perhaps, sufficiently explained; and 
it must appear, to what most awful obligations are held those from whom 
this heart takes its texture and shape; our king, our princes, our nobles, 
all who wear the badge of office or honour; all priests, judges, senators, 
pleaders, interpreters of law; all instructors of youth, all seminaries of 
education, all parents, all learned men, all professors of science and art, 
all teachers of manners. Upon them depend the fashions of a nation’s 
heart; by them it is to be chastised, refined, and purified ; by them is 
the State to lose the character and title of the beast of prey; by them are 
the iron scales to fall off, and a skin of youth, beauty, freshness, and 
polish, to come upon it; by them it is to be made so tame, and gentle, as 
that a child may lead it. 





Mr. Frederic Harrison writes :— 


“My absence abroad has prevented me from answering your invitation 
to state my favourite passages in literature. I have some time ago pub- 
lished my opinion ; and (putting aside the Bible and Shakespeare’s plays) 
Ido not swerve from it; that there exists nothing in literature to surpass : 
In verse, the 24th Jliad, second half—the burial of Hector. In prose, 
Sir T. Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, concluding chapters—Death of Lancelot. 

“T have not my books here, and I cannot give verse and line. But to 
put aside the Bible and Shakespeare’s plays, my own reading in verse 
lies mainly in these poets :—/lschylus, Agamemnon, Prometheus; Dante, 
Purgatorio; Milton, all the poetry; Shakespeare, Sonnets; Shelley, 
Shorter Lyrics ; Wordsworth, Shorter Lyrics. 

‘For English prose, I do not think its wealth and power could be shown 
Without recurring to such books as:—Malory, Morte d’ Arthur ; Prayer 
Book, ‘ Burial of the Dead;’ Milton, Areopagitica (passages); J. Taylor, 
Holy Living (passages); Bunyan, early portion of Pilgrim’s Progress 

Defoe, Crusoe alone on his island, his illness; Swift, Gulliver in Lilliput 
aa 
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Goldsmith, early part of Vicar of Wakefield; Burke, on the French Revoly- 
tion ; Thackeray, Vanity Fair (later part). 

“T rather doubt the possibility of selecting one, or even two, short 
assages. For absolutely perfect mastery of,verse I would select (1) liad 
CXTV. (sub. fin.), and (2) ‘ Lycidas.’ And of prose :—(1) Death of Lan. 

celot; (2) Burial Service ; (3) opening of Vicar of Wakefield. 

‘*As you see, I am for the accepted judgment of the world—for the 
books and the passages which are household words, which it would be 
commonplace to cite again. The world is right in this matter. The best 
passages are the most familiar passages. I have nothing new to add; 
and I very much doubt if anything new is to be added.” 


As the Lycidas is too long to be quoted in its entirety we give 
these lines, — 


Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet, 
The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strow the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 


And as the Death of Lancelot in the Morte d’Arthur has already 
been quoted, we take this passage from the opening chapter of Tir 


Vicar of Wakefield, 


As we lived near the road, we often had the traveller or stranger visit 
us to taste our gooseberry wine, for which we had great reputation ; and 
I profess with the veracity of an historian, that I never knew one of them 
find fault with it. Our cousins too, even to the fortieth remove, all 
remembered their affinity, without any help from the heralds’ office, and 
came very frequently to see us. Some of them did us no great honour 
by these claims of kindred; as we had the blind, the maimed, and the 
halt, amongst the number. However, my wife always insisted that, as 
they were the same flesh and blood, they should sit with us at the same 
table. So that, if we had not very rich, we generally had very happy, 
friends about us; for this remark will hold good through life, that the 
poorer the guest, the better pleased he ever is with being treated; and 
as some men gaze with admiration at the colours of a tulip, or the wing 
of a butterfly, so I was by nature an admirer of happy human faces. 
However, when any one of our relations was found to be a person of very 
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bad character, a troublesome guest, or one we desired to get rid of, upon 
his leaving my house I ever took care to lend him a riding-coat, or a 
pair of boots, or sometimes an horse of small value, and I always had the 
satisfaction of finding he never came back to return them. By this the 
house was cleared of such as we did not like; but never was the family 
of Wakefield known to turn the traveller, or the poor dependent, out of 
doors. 


Dr. Hornby selects, in poetry from— 


Shakespeare, J/enry V., Act ii. Scene 2, the passage which begins— 


K. Hen. The mercy, that was quick in us but late 
By your own counsel is suppress’d and kill’d : 


For your own reasons turn into your bosoms, 
As dogs upon their masters, worrying you.— 
See you, my princes, and my noble peers, 
These English monsters! 


and ends with the diatribe against the traitor Lord Scroop, which we 
give— 
O, how hast thou with jealousy infected 
The sweetness of affiance! Show men dutiful ? 
Why, so didst thou: seem they grave and learned ? 
Why, so didst thou: come they of noble family ? 
Why, so didst thou: seem they religious ? 
Why, so didst thou: or are they spare in diet, 
Free from gross passion, or of mirth, or anger, 
Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood, 
Garnish’d and deck’d in modest complement, 
Not working with the eye, without the ear, 
And, but in purged judgment, trusting neither ? 
Such, and so finely bolted, didst thou seem : 
And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot 
To mark the full-fraught man, and best-indued, 
With some suspicion. I will weep for thee ; 
For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 
Another fall of man.—Their faults are open, 
Arrest them to the answer of the law ;— 
And God acquit them of their practices ! 


Milton, Paradise Lost, lines 544—621: from ‘‘ All in a moment,’ to 
“found out their way.” 


_ Bir W. Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto II., stanzas vii.—xxviii. 
inclusive: from ‘‘ Again on the knight,” to ‘ Still he prayed.” 


Homer, Jliad, vi. 440—481: from riy o dure to pyrnp. 

Simonides, @pjvor, 37—50, in Bergk’s Poeta Lyrici: from dre Adpraxe to 
evyyvobi por. 

Virgil, Georgie II., 475—535. 

Horace, Odes IIT. 29, the whole ode. 
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In prosc— 
Demosthenes, De Corona, 254—264 : from émedy dé woAvs rots cupBeBnxde, 
to tavry Kéxpyvrat. 


Milton, Areopagitica, third paragraph in Mitford’s edition, about 150 
lines from the beginning of the treatise, ‘‘I deny not but that it is of the 
greatest concernment,” to ‘‘ whole nations face the worse.” 


Mitton. AREOPAGITICA. 


I deny not, but that it is of the greatest concernment in the Church 
and Commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how Bookes demeane them- 
selves as well as Men ; and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest 
justice on them as malefactors: For Books are not absolutely dead things, 
but doe contain a potencie of Life in them io be as active as that Soule 
was whose progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a violl the 
purest efficacie and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. | 
know they are as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous 
Dragons teeth; and being sown up and down, may chance to spring up 
armed men. And yet on the other hand, unlesse warinesse be us’d, as 
good almost kill a Man as kill a good Book. 


The rest of the passage referred to by Dr. Hornby was quoted in 
the last number. 





Mr. Frederic W. H. Myers writes :— 


‘In the remarks with which you, Mr. Editor, have prefaced this antho- 
logy you express surprise at the number of admired passages which your 
contributors have cited from languages other thanour own. Permit me to 
say that I, on the other hand, am impressed with the growth and prevalence 
of the view which you seem personally to hold as to the absolute superiority 
of English poetry and prose; the growth and prevalence, I mean, of this 
view, as compared with any overt expression given to it by men of letters 
in former generations. If voices far more numerous and more ardent are 
raised for Shakespeare than for all antiquity—nay, for all foreign tongues 
together,—if as many votes are given to de Quincey as to Plato, more 
to Keats than to Sophocles, more to Byron than to Horace; if Dryden is 
honoured, and nowhere Pindar; Baudelaire, and nowhere Lucretius; 
Mr. Lang, and nowhere Catullus; Mr. Dobson, and nowhere Sappho; 
surely the champions of modern literature, and of English as the finest 
of literatures, have no cause for dismay. 

“To me, at least, the significance of the bye-election thus held in your 
pages seems too plain to dispute. And I draw hence a grave omen for the 
old ‘classical education,’—a grave omen for all such forms of literary 
training as call on us for strenuous effort, or take us far outside our 
familiar horizons. Classical education was once upheld not merely on 
account of its philological instructiveness, but as affording a key to the 
authors whom men most wished to study. It can hardly hold its ground 
unless the classics have a body of enthusiastic readers who are not pro- 
fessed philologists, readers ranging from a Macaulay, with his omnivorous 
devotion, to the mere lettered squire or parson of the last century, who 
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could enjoy Herodotus (like Fox) on the hearthrug, or ‘read Pla‘o with 
his feet on the fender.’ This class, I believe, is relatively declining now ; 
nay, is receiving its recruits rather from among women than from among 
men. 

‘And meantime, with the advance of science, pure philological 
interests are shifting away from the old classical field. The old ores 
are worked out, new ores are offered daily in the market. We shall 
soon be hearing lectures, not on Greek and Latin, but on Hittite and 
Lithuanian. And on the purely literary side, as I have already implied, 
we shall have to meet tastes such as Mr. Grant Allen’s paper (for 
instance) indicates; admirations that desert the ancient models, and 
gather round new centres of attraction—round Mr. Spencer’s Biology 
and Mr. Stevenson’s Dynamiter. The conclusion surely is plain. We 
shall sink—I mean rise,—into an ever more pronounced ‘ modernity,’ until 
our classics themselves have shrunk within the limits of our century, and 
our sons begin to grumble at the stiffness of their examination-papers in 
Pickwick. 

“Tt would be futile to appeal to the consensus generis humani in support 
of one’s old-fashioned views. The genus humanum may undoubtedly 
change its mind if it likes; and the stranded humanist must now hold 
himself lucky if he is not accused of pedantry for avowing preferences 
which our grandfathers would have been compelled at least to affect, as 
a mere branch of educated decorum. 

“In choosing a supreme passage of poetry, one hesitates perforce 
between two names which I suppose are not yet dethroned. From Homer 
I would select Od. XI. 163—224—the meeting of Odysseus with his 
mother’s Shade. From Virgil, dn. VI., 724—751: the Theodicy, as it 
may be termed, of Anchises. And I would add Georg. II. 475—540, 
that praise of Nature and of country life which forms one of the purest 
consolations ever distilled into the heart of man. As to prose, again, 
there seems to me to be one name alone from whom our highest passage 
must come. Were there a dozen such passages to choose, I should take 
them all from Plato. I will suggest Phedo, St. p. 250, xaOarep yap 
cipyrat... épacpwwtatov. Has man’s soul ever aspired more strongly? has 
language ever been fused in a diviner flow? [Requested to furnish an 
English paraphrase of this passage, I do so with a depressing sense of 
its inadequacy. ‘The reader will understand that Plato, in accordance 
with his doctrine of the pre-existence of human souls, is maintaining in 
an allegory that even earthly Love, which seems so concrete a passion, 
derives its strength from the reminiscence of archetypal Beauty, as seen 
in the supernatural world. If men admire Beauty more ardently than 
they admire Wisdom, this is because the primal Beauty shines more 
manifestly than the primal Wisdom through these confusing shows of 
earth :— 

“‘T say then that every human soul hath looked aforetime upon the 
true existences, or she could never have entered into man. But from 
this world to remember ‘hat is no easy task for souls; not easy to 
those who for a brief space only beheld the heavenly things, nor for 
those who falling hitherward have suffered hapless fate, and following 
evil fellowships forget the sanctities which once they saw. Few are 
those souls whose inward memory sufficeth for that need.; But these, 
whensoever they descry among earthly things some counterpart of things 
divine, are struck through with a shock and possess themselves no 
more. What thus they feel they know not, but dimly they appre- 
hend. For of Justice and of Virtue, and of whatsoever else is precious 
unto souls, no lustre lives in the semblances which are found here below ; 
and through such dull organs do men discern them, that scarce can they 
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recognise in the counterfeit the image of the time. But Beauty was 
aforetime bright to see, when, following with the blessed choir,—we with 
Zeus, and other souls with other gods,—we gazed upon a happy sight and 
were initiated in the most beatific of all initiations, whereat we gloried as 
in our paradise, unwounded yet of all the sorrows which awaited us in 
time to be. Ay, then in that pure day we beheld and were consecrated 
into Visions primal and simple, and immutable and blest; pure still our- 
selves, nor sealed as yet in this body which now imprisons us, as the 
shellfish in the shell—I say that among those holy Visions Beauty shone 
heavenly-fair; and Beauty, even in this our low estate, is descried by 
the most vivid of our earthly senses, gleaming with clearest glow. For 
sight is our most vivid sense ; and by human sight is Wisdom not dis- 
cerned ;—-or terrible had been the loves she had inspired, if an authentic 
image of very Wisdom had stood visible to men. But only Beauty hath 
this prerogative, that she is at once most manifest and most loveable.” ] 

‘Turning from Plato to English prose, there seems little outside the 
Bible and Prayer Book which does not jar by comparison. Let me 
select the Magnificat, on which no comment is needed. 

‘‘In English poetry, for brevity’s sake, I will mention only Words- 
worth’s Zaodamia, Blanco White’s sonnet, Night and Death; Rossetti’s 
sonnet, Zhe One Hope; and two short poems by a living classic,—Lord 
Tennyson’s Zhe Voyage and Zo Virgil. Perhaps you may find room to 
quote this latter ode, whose metrical scheme (I may add), with its two 
slurred accents in each line, is not always caught by the hasty reader.” 


Nicut AND DEATH. 


Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet, neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O sun! or who could find, 

Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind! 

Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? 


To Viren. 
(Written at the request of the Mantuans for the Nineteenth Centenary 
of Virgil’s Death.) 
Roman Virgil, thou that singest 


Ilion’s lofty temples robed in fire, 
Ilion falling, Rome arising, 


wars, and filial faith, and Dido’s pyre ; 


Landscape-lover, lord of language, 


more than he that sang the Works and Days, 
All the chosen coin of fancy 


flashing out from many a golden phrase ; 


Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 


tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd; 
All the charm of all the Muses 


often flowering in a lonely word ; 
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Poet of the happy Tityrus 
piping underneath his beechen bowers ; 
Poet of the poet-satyr 
whom the laughing shepherd bound with flowers ; 


Chanter of the Pollio, glorying 
in the blissful years again to be, 
Summers of the snakeless meadow, 
unlaborious earth and oarless sea ; 


Thou that seést universal 

Nature moved by Universal Mind ; 
Thou majestic in thy sadness 

at the doubtful doom of human kind; 


Light among the vanished ages ; 

star that gildest yet this phantom shore ; 
Golden branch amid the shadows, 

kings and realms that pass to rise no more; 


Now thy Forum roars no longer, 

fallen every purple Czesar’s dome— 
Tho’ thine ocean-roll of rhythm 

sound for ever of Imperial Rome— 


Now the Rome of slaves hath perish’d, 

and the Rome of freemen holds her place, 
I, from out the Northern Island 

sunder’d once from all the human race, 


I salute thee, Mantovano, 

I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 

ever moulded by the lips of man. 


Dr, Benjamin Ward Richardson writes :— 


“I sympathise very sincerely with Mr. Wilkie Collins on the subject 
of favourite readings and selections. Many years ago I had, I believe, 
favourite authors and passages, but persistent omnivorous reading at all 
available moments has greatly qualified this feeling; to me, at the pre- 
sent time, book is brain, and I have almost come to the conclusion that 
in literature, as in everything, the author of the greatest essay that ever 
was written, and perhaps the most original, is right: ‘The thing that 
hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is done is that which 
shall be done; and there is no new thing under the sun.’ 

“There are, however, some passages, the one above quoted amongst 
the number, which more than others are fixed in memory, and which 
have undoubtedly influenced me in my studies and life. Away at this 
moment from books I cannot do more than name authors; and, writing 
from memory, I may sometimes make a slip in a word; but I will name 
4 few passages as they occur to me at this moment, in reply to your 


request. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


Our doubts are traitors 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt. 


‘‘For magnificent music of poetry, from the same author, the address of 
Henry to his troops before Agincourt, beginning with the trumpet call— 


Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more. 
‘‘ Also from the same author— 


Oh that estates, affairs, and offices 
Were not derived corruptly (e¢.seq.). 


‘“‘ But I should take up all my space if I kept to Shakespeare. 

‘‘T agree with Mr. John Addington Symonds in admiration of the 
passage from Sir Thomas Browne beginning, ‘ There is nothing strictly 
immortal but immortality.’ And, much as I have always been impressed 
by the morning and evening hymns of Bishop Ken, I confess to a pre- 
ference for the evening hymns of Sir Thomas Browne, from which, as it 
seems to me, the Bishop largely copied. 

“In my studies of nature, Milton, Thomson, Akenside, Chatterton, 
Byron, and Southey have given me many torches. Milton’s wonderful 
clang— 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres, ... . 
And let the base of Heaven’s deep organ blow. 


‘“‘ And the passage commencing, ‘ These are thy glorious works, Parent 
of good,’ Thomson’s Ode to the Seasons, as well as the exquisite passage 
which actually raises the glow the poet himself must have felt when he 
committed the lines to paper : 


By swift degrees the love of nature works 
And warms the bosom: till at length inflam’d 
To ecstasy and sympathetic heat, 

We feel the present Deity and taste 

The joy of God to see a happy world. 


AKENSIDE. 


The man whom Nature’s works can please 

With God himself holds converse, grows familiar 
Day by day with his conceptions, acts upon his plans, 
And forms to his the relish of his soul. 


“ Chatterton, at the poem beginning, ‘The sun revolving on his axis 
turns. 


Byron. 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 
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‘Southey, in the splendid but long suppressed poem, published origin- 
ally in the Black Neb, and opening with the words— 


Go thou and seek the house of prayer! 

I to the woodlands will repair, 

Feed with all Nature’s charms mine eyes, 

And hear all Nature’s melodies ; 

The primrose bank shall there dispense 

Fresh fragrance to the enraptured sense, 

The morning’s beams, that life and joy impart, 
Shall with their sacred incense fill my heart, 

And the warm tear that down my cheek shall steal 
Shall speak the prayer of praise I feel. 


“In my labour for improving the health of the working classes, the 
Corn-law rhymer, Ebenezer Elliott, has given me much help. One of his 
descriptive mournings over his people I have often used with effect 
amongst them, themselves. 


There draws the grinder his laborious breath, 
There, coughing at his deadly trade he bends ; 
Born to die young, he fears nor man nor death ; 
Debauch and riot are his bosom friends. 

Yet Abraham and Elliott both in vain 

Bid science on his cheek prolong the bloom : 
He will not live, he seems in haste to gain 

The undisturb’d asylum of the tomb, 

And old at two-and-thirty meets his doom. 


‘There occur to my mind aiso one or two passages from the poet and 
pictor ignotus William Blake, which are very powerful. It is true, that 
much patience is required in order to read Blake with instruction and 
pleasure. He is like a maze, he must be followed carefully or one never 
gets out of him. But for originality of form—for in originality of sub- 
stance Blake never gets out of the Bible—there are few who surpass 
him, as in passages like the following :— 


A man’s worst enemies are those 
Of his own house and family; 

And he who makes his law a curse, 
By his own law shall surely die. 


“Equally perfect in its teaching, as it seems to me, is also the stanza— 


For a tear is an intellectual thing, 

And a sigh is the sword of an angel-king, 
And the bitter groan of a martyr’s woe 

Is an arrow from the Almighty’s bow. 


“T conclude by referring to the poem of George Herbert on Rest, as 
filled with passages of finest description of the ‘cup of blessings’ given 
to man. 


Let him grow sick and weary, that at least 
If goodness win him not, then weariness 
May toss him to my heath.” 
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Mr. H. D. Traill writes :— 


‘Your request puts me in a double difficulty. If you ask me what I 
like best in poetry I find the question hard enough to answer, but when 
you imply, as you do, that the passages in poetry and prose which have 
‘lodged themselves most fixedly in my memory, and have afforded me 
the most continual delight,’ are also and necessarily those which I think 
most worthy ofa place in an anthology, I ask myself whether, with me 
at any rate, that is so. I am not at all sure that it always, or indeed that 
it often, is so. The ‘personal equation’ seems to me to play so large a 
part in one’s poetical tastes that the charm which certain passages have 
for certain persons is no assuredly accurate measure of the force of their 
appeal to the common heart and imagination of mankind. Besides, the 
effect of these varies with the individual at different periods of his life. 
Milton’s ‘Lycidas’ haunted me for many years, until Wordsworth’s 
‘Intimations of Immortality’ displaced it. Since then, and to this how, 
I can seldom look up at the sky by night or day without one or another 
strophe of Shelley’s ‘Cloud’ (richer, I think, in word-magic than 
any poem of equal length) recurring to my mind. But if fixed 
lodgment in the memory and continual power of delighting are to be 
the tests, there is many another passage, even outside the inexhaustible 
treasury of Shakespeare, which would have an equal right with 
these to my suffrage. From among them I select the three following 
strophes of Coleridge’s ‘ Dejection,’ a passage which sets forth a pro- 
foundly true theory of poetic sensibility with exquisite beauty of poetic 
form. 

‘‘In prose I will choose two passages, each from an English divine, the 
one a model_of subdued and chastened eloquence, the other full of the 
exuberance of fancy and the unrestrained play of emotion; the two 
together showing by their contrast how wonderfully diverse are the tones 
which can be sounded, with equal melody and majesty, from the ‘clear 
harp’ of our language.” 


In poetry— 


Coleridge, ‘‘ Dejection,” an Ode. ‘‘O Lady! we receive but what we 
give,” to ‘‘ And now is almost grown the habit of my soul.” 


The passage from Coleridge is too long for quotation; and 
although Mr. Traill has not mentioned what strophes in Shelley’s 
“Cloud” seem to him the finest, we venture to give the third and 
fourth :— 


ODE TO THE CLOUD. 
III. 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead, 
As on the jag of a mountain crag 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 


In the light of its golden wings. 
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And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 

With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


IV. 
That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer ; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


In prose— 


Sydney Smith, Essay on the Defence of Prisoners. 


CouNSsEL FoR PRISONERS. 


It is a most affecting moment in a court of justice, when the evidence 
has been heard, and the judge asks the prisoner what he has to say in 
his defence. The prisoner, who has (by great exertion, perhaps, of his 
friends) saved up money enough to procure counsel, says to the judge, 
“that he leaves his defence to his counsel.”” We have often blushed for 
English humanity to hear the reply, ‘‘ Your counsel cannot speak for 
you; you must speak for yourselt.”” And this is the reply given to a 
poor girl of eighteen—to a foreigner—to a deaf man—to a stammerer— 
to the sick—to the feeble—to the old—to the most abject and ignorant 
of human beings. It is a reply, we must say, at which common sense 
and common feeling revolts, for it is full of brutal cruelty and of base 
inattention of those who make laws to the happiness of those for whom 
laws were made. We wonder that any juryman can convict under such 
a shocking violation of all natural justice. ‘The iron age of Clovis and 
Clothaire can produce no more atrocious violation of every good feeling 
and every good principle. Can a sick man find strength and nerves to 
speak before a whole assembly ? Can an ignorant man find words? Can 
a low man find confidence? Is not he afraid of becoming an object of 
ridicule? Can he believe that his expressions will be understood ? How 
often have we seen a poor wretch, struggling against the agonies of his 
spirit, and the rudeness of his conceptions, and his awe of better-dressed 
men and better-thought men, and the shame which the accusation has 
brought upon his head, and the sight of his parents and children gazing 
at him in the court, for the last time, perhaps, and after a long absence! 
The mariner sinking in the wave does not want a helping hand more 
than does this poor wretch. But help is denied to all! Age cannot have it, 
nor ignorance, nor the modesty of women! One hard, uncharitable rule 
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silences the defenders of the wretched, in the worst of human evils; and 
at the bitterest of human moments, mercy is blotted out from the ways 
of men! 


Jeremy Taylor, Sermon on the Return of Prayers : ‘Prayer is the peace of 
our spirits, the stillness of our thoughts,” to ‘‘loaden with a blessing and 
the dew of heaven.” 


Mr. Herbert Warren, the President of Magdalen, Oxford, writes:— 


‘“T do not wish these selections to be regarded as pieces more beautiful 
or more excellent than many others which could be found on even a 
very superficial survey of all literature. They are simply what you have 
asked me to send you, passages which amongst others have impressed 
themselves upon and dwelt in my own mind and memory, and to which I 
often return, and always with renewed pleasure. I say amongst many 
others, for I have found it difficult to select at all from so wide and rich a 
field as that to which you invited me. The fact is that of literature pecu- 
liarly the maxim holds good, Securus judicat orbis terrarum. The great 
world-classics have none of them been given their place in the firmament 
of letters without reason; though they be many and differ in glory, they 
are all stars. Many pieces therefore might, and in justice perhaps one 
ought to, be taken from every great author. I have endeavoured to find 
a principle of selection. If 1 venture to think there is any special charac- 
teristic which attaches to these pieces which I have chosen, many or 
most of which are well and commonly known, it is this, that they are, in 
so far as single pieces can be, typical, each of them, of the style and 
merits of the author from whom they are drawn, and have in each case 
something of his peculiar cachet upon them. 

‘“‘ Again, I repeat, I do not propose them either as the best passages even 
in this way or as in any sense discoveries of mine, but simply as passages 
which in my opinion might form part of a world-anthology of verse and 
prose. 


In poetry Mr. Warren selects— 
Milton, Paradise Lost, opening of the Third Book, lines 1—55. 


Tennyson, well-known passage in The Passing of Arthur, ‘‘ And slowly 
answered Arthur,” to ‘‘ grievous wound.” 


fEschylus, Persae, speech of the messenger describing battle of Salamis, 
353, dpéev per, & déorowa, to 432, rocovrapiOpov avOpwrwy Baveiv. 


Euripides, Medea, 1019, Apdow rdd- addd Baive dwuadtwv gow, to 1080, 
dorep peylotwv aitios Kaxav Bporois. 


Lucretius, de Rerum Natura, III. v. 978 (Munro), ‘‘Atque ea nimirum,” 
to 1052, “‘errore vagaris.” Or as a special smaller gem, at 1024, “ Ho 
etiam tibi tute,” to same, “ errore vagaris.”’ 


Virgil, description of the Pagan Heaven, eid, vi. 637, ‘His demum 
exactis,” to 678, ‘‘dehinc summa cacumina linquunt.”’ 


Goethe, the Archangel’s Song in the Prologue to Fuust, “Die Sonne 
tént nach alter Weise,” all four verses ending with ‘Sind herrlich wie 
am ersten Tag.” 
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Dante, Divina Commedia, Purgatorio, Canto xxx., especially the passage 
beginning, “‘ Guardaci ben, ben sem, ben sem Beatrice,” to the end of the 
canto. 

Tennyson. Love anp Deatn. 


What time the mighty moon was gathering light 
Love paced the thymy plots of Paradise, 

And all about him rolled his lustrous eyes ; 
When, turning round a cassia, full in view, 
Death, walking all alone beneath a yew, 

And talking to himself, first met his sight; 

‘You must begone,” said Death: ‘‘ these walks are mine.” 
Love wept, and spread his sheeny vans for flight ; 
Yet ere he parted, said, ‘‘ This hour is thine: 
Thou art the shadow of life, and as the tree 
Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath, 

So in the light of great eternity 

Life eminent creates the shade of Death; 

The shadow passeth when the tree shall fall, 

But I shall reign for ever over all.”’ 


In prose— 


Ezekiel (in the Authorised Version), chap. xxvii., ‘‘The Burthen of 
Tyre.” 


Gibbon, the Death of Hosein, chap. 1, of Decline and Fall of the 


Roman Empire, ‘‘A familiar story,” to ‘‘ sorrow and indignation.” 


Oarlyle, French Revolution, Book vy. chap. 7, ‘‘O evening sun of July,” 
to “it is a revolution ”’ (at the end of the chapter). 


Burke, Letter to a Noble Lord (towards the end), ‘‘Had it pleased God 
to continue to me,”’ to ‘‘ from an unworthy parent.” 


Thucydides, vii. 71, describing the feelings of the Athenian onlookers 
at the last Battle in the Great Harbour of Syracuse, 6 re é« ris yas, to 
Tapadoyov yiyvnras. 


Plato, the Death of Socrates, Phaedo (towards the end), xai 6 Kplrwv 
dxovoas, to Ppovipwrdrov Kal ducacorarov. 


Cicero, peroration of Second Philippic, ‘‘Recordare igitur illum, 
M. Antoni, diem,’’ to end of speech. 


Tacitus, Annals, i. 61, visit to the scene of the destruction of Varus and 
his army, ‘‘Igitur cupido Caesarem,”’ to ‘‘feralia debuisse.” 


Tue PassaGE From Burxe’s LETTER To A Nosre Lorp. 


Had it pleased God to continue to me the hopes of succession, I should 
have been, according to my mediocrity, and the mediocrity of the age I 
live in, a sort of founder of a family; I should have left a son, who, in 
all the points in which personal merit can be viewed, in science, in erudi- 
tion, in genius, in taste, in honour, in generosity, in humanity, in every 
liberal sentiment, and every liberal accomplishment, would not have 
shown himself inferior to the Duke of Bedford, or any of those whom he 
traces in his line. His Grace very soon would have wanted all plausibility 
in his attack upon that provision which belonged more to mine than to 
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me. JZE would soon have supplied every deficiency, and symmetrized 
every disproportion. It would not have been for that successor to resort 
to any stagnant wasting reservoir in me, or in my ancestry. He had ip 
himself a salient, living spring of generous and manly action. Every 
day he lived he would have repurchased the bounty of the Crown, and 
ten times more, if ten times more he had received. He was made a 
public creature ; and had no enjoyment whatever, but in the performance 
of some duty. At this exigent moment, the loss of a finished man is not 
easily supplied. 

But a Disposer whose powers we are little able to resist, and whose 
wisdom it behoves us not at all to dispute, ordained it in another manner, 
and (whatever my querulous weakness might suggest) a far better. The 
storm has gone over me; and I lie like one of those old oaks which the 
late hurricane has scattered about me. I am stripped of all my honours, 
[ am torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate on the earth! ‘There, and 
prostrate there, I most unfeignedly recognise the Divine justice, and in 
some degree submit to it. But whilst I humble myself before God, I 
do not know that it is forbidden to repel the attacks of unjust and incon- 
siderate men. The patience of Job is proverbial. After some of the 
convulsive struggles of our irritable nature, he submitted himself and 
repented in dust and ashes. But even so, I do not find him blamed for 
reprehending, and with a considerable degree of verbal asperity, those 
ill-natured neighbours of his, who visited his dunghill to read moral, 
political and economical lectures on misery. I am alone. I have none to 
meet my enemies in the gate. Indeed, my Lord, I greatly deceive myself, 
if in this hard season I would give a peck of refuse wheat for all that is 
called fame and honour in the world. This is the appetite but of a few. 
It is a luxury, it is a privilege, it is an indulgence for those who are at 
their ease. But we are all of us made to shun disgrace, as we are made 
to shrink from pain, and poverty, and disease. It is an instinct; and 
under the direction of reason, instinct is always in the right. I live in an 
inverted order. They who ought to have succeeded me are gone before 
me. They who should have been to me as posterity are in the place of 
ancestors. I owe to the dearest relation (which ever must subsist in 
memory) that act of piety, which he would have performed to me ; I owe 
it to him to show that he was not descended. as the Duke of Bedford 
would have it, from an unworthy parent. 








